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BONE CONDUCTION of SOUND 


-AND THE DEAFENED SHALL HEAR 


LIEBER OSCILLATOR 


When the tiny gold button is pressed to the bone 
back of the ear, 80% of the deafened can hear 


with ease—distinctly and without distortion. 


MANY WHO HAVE NOT HEARD FOR YEARS CAN 
KNOW AGAIN THE HAPPINESS OF HEARING 


OUR out of five who are severely 

deafened can receive reproduced 
sound through bone conduction. They 
can pass from the loneliness of silence 
back into a world of pleasant talk and 
music. 

For the true organ of hearing, inside 
the head, in most cases remains almost 
normal through life. Impairment usually 
occurs in the middle ear. Bones of the 
head are fully as capable as the ears, of 
conducting sound vibrations to the in- 
ternal hearing organ. At last, a tiny in- 
trument, almost entirely concealed by 


the hair, has been perfected to restore 
the happiness of hearing through bone 
conduction. 

The Lieber Oscillator converts sound 
waves, received electrically from a small, 
hidden transmitter, into mechanical vi- 
brations which are carried by cranial 
bones directly to the internal hearing 
organ, thus detouring sound around the 
impairment causing deafness. Sound is 
heard clearly, easily, in full volume and 
without distortion. 

Let us tell you where to have a dem- 
onstration, and about our trial offer. 


Address—Room 34-B 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


19 West 44th Street, New York City 
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This Month’s Contributors 


Our leading article this month is by a deaf 
young man of twenty-one. Jack Ellis Thomp- 
son, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, spent eight years 
at Central Institute, and a year and a half at 
the Parker Practice School, Chicago. He was 
graduated from high school in Cedar Rapids, 
and has had one year in college there. 

The little reminiscence of Dr. Bell comes to 
us through the interest of Anne Berkeley, who 
Is supervising teacher in the primary depart- 
ment at the Central New York Institution. 

The contributions from the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution cover a wide range. Angeline Full- 
ington, who has written several articles for the 
Vota Review, is a graduate of the Vermont 
Normal School. She received her special train- 
ing at the Rhode Island School for the Deaf. 

e has taught at Malone and at the New Jer- 
sey School, and is now supervising teacher in 
the advanced department at Mt. Airy. Char- 


lotte Haeseler was trained at Clarke and taught 
there before going to the Pennsylvania school, 
where she teaches in the primary department. 
Anne Sensenig was trained at Mt. Airy. She 
is a daughter of Barton Sensenig, Principal of 
the advanced department. Lillian Rose re- 
ceived her training at the Mystic Oral School. 
She has taught in the Virginia, Florida, and 
Rochester schools. She gave a demonstration 
of language work before the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf in 1927. 
Henrietta Ruthven has a B. A. from Wellesley. 
She was trained at the Mystic Oral School and 
has attended summer school at Clarke. She 
has been at Mt. Airy for some years. Marie 
Eiseman received her training at Mt. Airy 
under Miss Christmas. She teaches in the 
intermediate department. 

Enfield Joiner has long been a valued con- 
tributor to the Votta Review. This month 


she reviews for us a recent work on spegch. 
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CALL FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE ASSOCIATION 


HE Forty-third Annual Meeting (Business Session) of 

the American Association to Promote the Teaching 

of Speech to the Deaf will be held at the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, on the evening of Friday, July 7, 
1933, at 8 o'clock. 


The special business will be the election of five directors 
to serve three years, in place of those whose term of office 
expires in 1933, namely, Harvey Fletcher, Elbert A. Gruver, 
Bessie N. Leonard, Clara E. Newlee, Harris Taylor. In 
accordance with a provision of the constitution, nominations 
for the office of director must be made in writing and received 
by the President and the Secretary not less than thirty (30) 
days before the date of the annual meeting. Only active 
members (those whose dues are paid for the current year) 


and life members may vote at this election. 


Other business matters, such as the reports of officers 
and committees, will be considered. 


H. M. McManaway, President. 


T. C. Forrester, Secretary. 
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A Wider World for the Deaf 


By Jack THOMPSON 


S I walked out of the door, the man- 
A ager of the manufacturing firm 
tapped my shoulder, and remarked, 
“You must be hard of hearing.” I had 
just sold him an order of fire-extin- 
guishers, and as I was leaving he ap- 
parently called me several times. To his 
surprise, I told him I had not heard a 
word since I was three years old. 

This is not an unusual incident in the 
life of a deaf youth today. Voice train- 
ing and lip reading give him the natural 
poise which, combined with unusual alert- 
ness, overcomes the self-consciousness so 
common among the deaf. Thus he is 
able to assume his normal place in so- 
ciety, participating in the activities of his 
friends. It is hard to believe that at one 
time deaf mutes were assigned permanent- 
ly to institutions, and were stripped of 
legal rights and the responsibilities of 
their inheritance. 

Being deaf is a tragedy to most of us, 
but I do not stop to realize that I am 
deaf, and the consideration of the fact 
that I am handicapped is never in my 
mind. For eighteen years I have been 
deaf. For eighteen years I have carried 
on without interruption the training in 
speech and lip reading in which I take 
pride. I have been able to perceive with 
pleasure the experiences of life, and I 
have neglected the maxim of the deaf, “It 
pays to bluff.” 

I am not a sociological curiosity, I am 
not the possessor of a mental and physical 
peculiarity, hard to understand and diffi- 
cult to tolerate, or a trifle removed from 
the ordinary. I associate my life with 
normal people. I do not pretend to pos- 
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sess special courage. I face fate and 
accept it as if nothing had happened. 
My life is similar to that of any one of 
my hearing friends. I attend gatherings 
with him. I go to the talkies with him. 
I get into arguments with him. Standing 
on a soap box in front of the crowd, I 
criticize him. I compete with him in any- 
thing, physically and orally. I even win 
his girl from him. I am just a fellow 
who has lots of fun, makes a heap of 
mistakes, stumbles and sometimes falls, 
but always gets up and carries on. 

When I entered a residential school for 
the deaf at six years of age, my vocabu- 
lary was limited to ten or twelve words, 
which I had retained. Three years be- 
fore, I had lost my hearing by a fall over 
the back of a big chair, striking my head. 
When I went to school I had to learn 
to associate words as well as to master 
the mechanics of each separate word. 
First came vocal exercises to limber up the 
unusued tongue and palate muscles. Then 
I watched the movement of my teacher’s 
lips, the position of her tongue, and felt 
the vibrations in her throat which I at- 
tempted to reproduce with the aid of a 
mirror, thus producing the vowel sounds 
and consonants, which were combined into 
syllables, and, finally, words. Accent was 
taught by means of the piano, chords rep- 
resenting the syllables and the accented 
beats being felt through my hands on the 
piano or the vibration through the floor. 
Emphasis in the sentence was also taught 
by the piano. These processes continued 
for days and days, weeks and weeks, and 
months and months. As time went on, 
they produced results. 


ite 
Ey, 
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At first I was able to read words one 
at a time from the lips of a teacher; the 
next step was to “lip read” a sentence, 
then a paragraph, then a story, and so on. 
Because each person enunciates words 
differently, the teachers were constantly 
changed. The high school system of 
transferring students from one class to 
another was adopted. 

The next process in my training was 
speech. While I learned to say one 
consonant after another and one vowel 
after another. 
spent some time 
with vocal exercises 


daily. This endured 


until my gradua- 
tion, and I have 
hardly missed a 


day since doing my 
“daily dozen” of 
speech exercises. 
My ability to speak 
with hearing per- 
sons is the product 
of this continual 
practice; and this 
persistence in the 
“daily dozen” is not 
to be giggled at! 
Of course, there are 
times when __ there 
are faulty enuncia- 
tions in my speech, 
due largely to my 
carelessness. This 
occurs during the 
state of sub-con- 
sciousness, excitement and anger. I make 
this intelligible before I continue. But 
many times I have engaged in long con- 
versations with strangers before they knew 
that I was deaf. 

At the piano I learned also the rhythm 
of music. At first, I felt the vibration in 
my feet while dancing. Later, my hearing 
improved. Though I cannot hear human 
voices, I can hear music and voices over 
the radio. At dances I hear the orchestra 
on its half of the floor, but on the other 
half it is heard only by memory. 

I did not graduate until I was sixteen. 


JACK ELLIS THOMPSON 
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Then I enrolled in the public high schoo] 
for the hearing. In some schools for the 
deaf, the young pupils are shut away 
from the outside world. They go t 
amusements or walk in the park in q 
group, as a rule with chaperons. The 
older ones are allowed to go out by twos 
if necessary; but, except my teachers, the 
only persons I ever got acquainted with, 
before I reached my teens, were my fel 
low pupils. I played, talked and lived 
with them, but I knew no hearing persons 

outside. Those a 
home were lost to 
me. 

My first taste of 
intercourse with 
hearing persons was 
when I spent a 
Sunday afternoon 
with a middle aged 
gentleman who was 
world _ traveler, 
and who had re 
ceived permission 
to take me out for 
the day. It will 
linger forever in 
my memory. As | 
entered his home, 
the collection of 
relics from differ. 
ent countries caught 
my attention. The 
afternoon was spent 
with explanations 
and suggestions of 
this and that. | 
was so full of thoughts and images that, 
later, I was permitted to see him at will 
after school. I met his little friends and 
played with them. Of course, I did like 
wise with my deaf friends, but I wanted 
some change once in a while. 

Most of my time with him was spenl 
in his den listening to his interesting 
stories of all sorts of people, as if listen- 
ing to a Civil War veteran bragging over 
his battlefield yarns. From him I learned 
the ways and ideas of people; and I 
learned from him dignity, love, hate, sym 
pathy and courage. 
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When not with my schoolmates, I would 
steal time to chatter with school em- 
ployees, and as I grew older I would go 
outside the school to converse with hear- 
ing friends. 


My high school career was more or less 
common, and similar to that of a normal 
student. I memorized the theories of 
geometry—and forgot them; crammed the 
equations for final chemistry examination; 
worked harder on alibis for tardiness 
than on English—and yet graduated, just 
as you did. In high school my interest 
was in athletics, and track particularly. 
I was on the track team for three years 
and was appointed captain in my senior 
year. A trackman is made, not born, and 
being made requires instructions from the 
coach. For me, instructions required 
strict lip reading, especially at the track 
meets. As a sprinter, I had the problem 
of knowing how to start the instant the 
gun was fired. I could hear the fire, but 
the official starter would give commands 
before he fired his gun, and his position 
was behind the starting line. Starting 
was the most important factor in the 
sprints, and to look back at him or to 
look at my opponents out of the corner 
of my eye awaiting the command, “All 
set!” meant a loss of time, no matter how 
slight. I lost several good races in this 
way before permission was granted to 
allow the official starter to stand fifty feet 
in front of the starting line, so that I 
could read his lips clearly. 


The effect of the depression on my 
father’s business forced me to leave col- 
lege in my second year, with the hope of 
returning later when possible. My aim 
upon leaving was to land a job. The 
first three jobs I obtained were with three 
different contractors. The first and sec- 
ond jobs were in paving work. No lip 
reading was necessary, but at noon I 
would enjoy chattering with my fellow 
workers. The completion of the second 
job brought me another in no time, this 
time in building construction. The fore- 
man, who had known me long enough to 
understand that I could speak and read 
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the lips, placed me in the position of 
time keeper. I also relayed the foreman’s 
orders. This required careful and exact 
lip reading. Sometimes in the foreman’s 
directions some words looked alike that 
were quite different in their meaninigs. 
He was responsible for the construction 
of the building, but I was responsible for 
relaying correct orders. However, at the 
completion of the construction, the build- 
ing did not look upside down. 


Unable to locate another job in this 
line, I took up traveling salesmanship. 
I found that communication between my 
prospect and me was no harder than that 
between the foreman and me. The hard- 
est but most successful job I ever tackled 
came at the office of the manager of a 
manufacturing firm. This was three years 
ago. As a representative of a nationally 
known firm manufacturing fire extin- 
guishers, I had called on him, and I 
found to my surprise that he already had 
in mind the purchase of extinguishers, 
and had been in touch with representa- 
tives of two other companies. The order 
was so comprehensive, and the purchasing 
price so great, both parties had to agree 
to a discount of twenty-five per cent. A 
meeting of the board of directors was to 
be held the next day, and the best make 
was to be decided on. I was made to 
understand that before I could make a 
sales talk I was to give the same discount 
or to quote the same price as the others. 
But I was in need of cash, and this order, 
even with twenty-five per cent discount 
was equal to a whole month’s individual 
orders. 


Discount or no discount, I determined 
to sell our extinguishers. I conceived a 
good selling idea, and got the manager 
into a discussion concerning the technical 
details of each extinguisher. I explained 
and suggested this and that confidently. 
Whats, whys, and becauses were thrown 
back and forth. The prospect became 
more and more interested. Finally, he 
became accustomed to the idea of our 
extinguishers, and declared he would take 
our terms along to the meeting with the 
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others. As a result, the deal was closed 
there with complete satisfaction, and the 
contract was unanimously mine. 

I have held various other jobs in which 
frequent communication was _ necessary: 
soda fountain clerk, representative of a 
sign painting firm, asistant warehouse 
foreman, taxi driver, and amateur athletic 
instructor.” This explains why I take my 
vocal and lip reading processes seriously 
and still repeat my daily dozen. 

I do not want to convey the idea that I am 
the only deaf person who is entitled to 
the pleasures and honors that are con- 
ferred upon the hearing. There are many 
other deaf persons who do not want sym- 
pathy or tolerance; but want to be ac- 
cepted as men with ambition and a future 
and with the ability to rise above the 
dependent walks of life. A deaf youth 
who recently graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is employed in a library 
there; in Birmingham, Alabama, a deaf 
man is president of a prominent ware- 
house firm; Joplin, Missouri, has a deaf 
citizen who is a French instructor; a 
New York City high school has a deaf 
girl who is editor of the school news- 
paper; a deaf marine architect had the 
honor of being made president of the en- 
tire United States organization, the Pro- 
peller Club. 

There has been some misunderstanding 
in the definitions of the terms “deaf” and 
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“dumb.” One speaks of a deaf and dumb 
man, or a deaf mute, without taking into 
consideration whether this man is dumb 
or not. Even today many a_ speaking 
deaf person is referred to as a deaf mute, 
Many times, when I was in high school 
athletics, the newspapers mentioned me 
as a deaf mute, although their reporters 
had met and conversed with me. On one 
occasion I was twice referred to as “deaf 
and dumb.” This annoyed my friends and 
me, so I wrote the paper of their error, 
The next time, they employed the term 
“deaf mute,” thinking they had remedied 
matters. 

There are two classes of deaf persons: 
the deaf and dumb and the deaf and not 
dumb. The only thing they share is the 
loss of hearing. The deaf and dumb in. 
tend to be as they are and they believe 
that the problems of the deaf are best 
solved by themselves. The latter class 
wish to do things and to compete in al- 
most anything with normal people on 
equal terms. The speaking deaf have no 
excuse for feeling sorry for themselves; 
and they should be willing at all times 
to attempt whatever is necessary in order 
to be with normal people in the social, 
political or industrial affairs of life. The 
speaking deaf do not enjoy being men- 
tioned as deaf mutes any more than deaf 
mutes enjoy being placed in the same 
class with idiots. 


LEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
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Baddeck in the Catskills 


Foreworp: The incident related here will be of interest to all of our readers who know anything 
of Dr. Bell. It is given additional flavor by the letter from Mr. Palmer which is appended to Miss 


Berkeley’s account.—Ebiror. 


By ANNE BERKELEY 


quisite beauty, during which I had 

been motoring through the Catskills. 
We had put up, my Ford and I, at an old 
farmhouse close under the hills. It was 
the Palmer House, to be exact, and was 
owned by Mr. Harry Palmer. 

Mine host, a brawny, genial man, was 
getting the Demo- 
cratic Convention 
on the radio. Struck 
by the contrast of 
the noisy convention 
mob and that quiet 
litle spot where 
there was not even a 
village in sight, I 
said: 

‘*Science has 
brought you a lot, 
away off here in the 
Catskills.” The man 
leaned back content- 
edly, saying: 

“Yes, Alexander 
Graham Bell started 
a heap of things for 
us farmers.” 

Startled at the 
mention of such a 
name in such a 
place, and at this 
apparent familiarity 
with Dr. Bell, I 
questioned Mr. Pal- 
mer further. 

“Surely, I knew 
Dr. Bell. He was a good old friend of 
mine. I have been to his home in Baddeck, 
N. S. I saw the ‘speed cigar’—a speed 
boat he invented.” 

Encouraged by my interest, he showed 
me a book of photographs, in which were 


Tai setting is the end of a day of ex- 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL WATCHING A 
TRIAL OF ONE OF HIS SPEED BOATS AT 
BADDECK, N. S. 


several cherished snapshots of Mr. Palmer 
and of Dr. Bell. 

“T have shown these to many tourists, 
but you are the first one to be really in- 
terested,” said Mr. Palmer. 

“When you are through with them, 
please will them to me,” I replied. 

He only laughed. But he has lent us 
the prints that we 
might reproduce 
them in the VoLTa 
REVIEW. 

If you want to 
talk to him yourself, 
turn west at Catskill 
until you are near 
Harvard. The Pal- 
mer House is the 
only place having 
the familiar sign 
“Tourists.” 


Dear Madam: 

At the request of 
Anne B. Berkeley I 
am sending you a 
few snap shots that 
I took of my friend 
Dr. Bell. I have 
been to his home in 
Baddeck, N. S., sev- 
eral times, and en- 
joyed the hospitality 
of his home. He has 
been to my home 
and had dinner with 
me a few times. 

Dr. Bell had a very large work shop 
where he and his mechanics were always 
building some kind of a boat or something 
along that line, but it was all done for 
pastime, and not for profit. 


(Continued on page 234) 
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The Volta Review 


The University of Chicago 


Announces Fifteen Special Courses for Teachers 


In Cooperation With 
The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


JUNE 26-AUGUST 1 


PEECH for the Deaf Child: An ad- 
vanced course stressing corrective 
work but including review of funda- 
mentals of formative speech. Voice—pro- 
duction, placement, breath control, pitch, 
resonance. Phonetics—consonant coordi- 
nation, breath stops, syllabication, coor- 


dinations, stresses, assimilation, intona- 
tion. Charts, transcriptions. Miss 
FrRaNcEs Hancock, Lexington Avenue 


School, New York City. 

Language Development for the Deaf. 
Primary and Intermediate: Teaching of 
vocabulary, sentence structure, language 
principles. Emphasizing stimulation of 
ideas through lip reading, composition 
work, correction of errors in English com- 
mon to the deaf, application of principles 
of education and psychology to teaching of 
language to the deaf. Miss Epirn Bue Lt, 
Lexington Avenue School, New York 
City. 

Methods in English, in Upper Grammar 
Grades and Advanced Classes: Construc- 
tive and creative work in composition for 
deaf students; discussion and criticisms of 
original work by deaf children; diagnosis 
of errors with methods of correction; study 
of literature and grammar. Miss Epitu 
BuELL, Lexington Avenue School, New 
York City. 

Principles and Practice of Instructing 
Deaf Children in Kindergarten-Primary 
Grades: Lectures, readings, observation in 
classes demonstrating principles and meth- 
ods for kindergarten and three classes 
above it: principles of child psychology 
and the development of language as basic 
to learning. Organization of language 
program based on social studies and activi- 
ties, foundation for adequate primary 


training. Miss Ciara E. NEwLer, Parker 
Practice School, Chicago. 

Principles and Practice of Instruction in 
Grammar Grades (Schools for Deaj): A 
continuation course, applied to instruction 
in upper grades through seventh year. Ex- 
amination and evaluation of current meth- 
ods; adaptation to needs of deaf children 
of modern practices with hearing children; 
organization and integration of curriculum, 
Miss -CLara E. NEWLEE, Parker Practice 
School, Chicago. 

Rhythm, Its Application to Speech: De- 
velopment of all types of rhythmic sense, 
kinesthetic, visual, auditory, motor rhyth- 
mic patterns. Pitch patterns—loudness, 
quantity, alternating silence-voice patterns. 
Accent, inflection, exercises to utilize these 
skills in syllable, word, sentence and con- 
nected discourse, in speech, reading and 
comprehension of others. Use of percus- 
sions; ensemble in bands; dancing; march- 
ing; to improve speech and to facilitate so- 
cial adjustment and enrich life of the deaf 
individual. Miss Marie K. Mason, Pho- 
netics Laboratories, Ohio University. 

Physics of Sound; Testing of Hearing; 
Making of Audiograms: A practical pres 
entation of laws of physics essential to 
training of teacher of the deaf. Laboratory 
experience in use of instruments: clinical 
experience in testing, making and_inter- 
preting audiograms. (A_ four weeks 
course.)’ Dr. VERN O. Knupsen, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. 

Physiology and Pathology of Ear: Es- 
sential instruction in regard to anatomy 
and functions of organs of hearing with 
brief discussion of diseases of ear, effects, 
after-care. (A brief course, five lectures.) 
Dr. Arno B. Lucknarpt, University of 
Chicago. 
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Anatomy and Applied Psychology of 
Organs of Phonation and Articulation: 
Anatomy of respiratory organs, larynx, 
resonance cavities and articulatory organs. 
Applied psychology of phonation as basis 
for vocal diagnosis and voice improve- 
ment; physiology of articulation. Appre- 
ciation for phonation, resonation, and ar- 
ticulation, separately and as they coordi- 
nate in producing tonal speech. Develop- 
ment of appreciation for a standard of 
voice quality. Application of these prin- 
ciples to deaf child in diagnosis, with cor- 
rective exercises designed to approach 
more nearly an imitation of normal voice 
and speech. SHERMAN K. SmiTH, Voice 
Specialist, New York City. 

Retaining Normal Voice Quality in Hard 
of Hearing: Open to adult hard of hearing 
and those interested in the subject. A brief 
condensed study of physical elements of 
speech—breath, fundamental tone, reso- 
nated tones, and articulation. The devel- 
opment of desire for good speaking voices 
and an appreciation for tone quality. Les- 
sons for hard of hearing with exercises de- 
signed to rebuild, build new, and retain 
normal voice quality, through hearing and 
the tactile sense. SHERMAN K. SMITH, 
Voice Specialist, New York City. 

Psychology of Adolescent Deaf: Inten- 
sive and critical study of subject, emphasis 
on inherent and environmental problems of 
deaf pupils, followed by study of effective 
methods of instructing adolescents with 
application to deaf children, with normalcy 
as the goal. Mrs. Racuet Dawes Davies. 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 


Edgewood. 
Education of Hard of Hearing Child: 


For teachers instructing hard of hearing 
children. Testing, diagnosis, organization 
and conducting of surveys, principles of 
guidance, class placement, methods and 
materials of instruction. Survey of source 
materials, selection and adaptation of 
drills, analysis of curriculum for correla- 
tion of lip reading for hard of hearing 
child. Miss Ottve Supervisor 
of Special Education, Baltimore City 
Schools. 
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Advanced Lip Reading, for Teachers of 
Adults: Recent developments in principles 
of teaching lip reading. Review of basis 
of speech movements in preparation for 
newer phases; a brief study of psychology 
of language from lip reader’s point of 
view. Preparation and arrangement of new 
material; practice teaching. Miss Mar- 
THA E. Bruun, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Lip Reading, A Laboratory Course for 
Adults: An advanced course for those who 
wish to acquire increased skill in following 
conversation. New exercises, based on 
principles applied in learning to speak a 
foreign language. This class will be lim- 
ited to twenty adults who have had a course 
in lip reading. Miss Martua E. Bruny, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Acoustic Training and Techniques for 
Hearing Aids: Factors involved in hearing, 
conservation of hearing, measurement and 
utilization of residual hearing. Methods of 
acoustic training, stimulation, development 
of voice quality. Creating a hearing vo- 
cabulary. Lectures, readings, laboratory 
practice. Demonstrations of techniques 
with a class of hard of hearing children. 
Miss Mary E. Numbers, Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 


Demonstrations 


Classes of deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren will be utilized to demonstrate mod- 
ern methods, to illustrate principles, and to 
allow for critic and practice teaching. 

Kindergarten class from Parker Practice 

School, Miss Howes, Mrs. ForsytH 

Primary class from Parker Practice 

School, Miss HAMMER 
Grammar grade class from A. G. Bell 
School, Miss GRAHAM 
Class using amplifying 
Miss NUMBERS 
Class employing Belgian Method, from 
St. Mary’s, Buffalo, SisteR Maura 
Class in lip reading using films, Miss 
Mason 
In connection with demonstration of the 
Belgian Method, FatHer Pace of the In- 
stitution Catholique, Montreal, will give a 
series of lectures on the application of this 
method to class room instruction. 
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Recommended Courses in University 


Catalog 


Several courses offered by the Univer- 
sity in its regular curriculum have been 
adapted with the needs of teachers of the 
deaf in mind. Included among these are 
courses in Kindergarten-Primary Curric- 
ula, Language Growth and Instruction dur- 
ing the Pre-School and Primary Period, 
offered by Dr. Storm; a course, Social 
Science and the Handicapped Child, of- 
fered by Dr. Walker and Miss Scroggie; a 
course in Behavior Problems, by Dr. 
Koch; a course, Educational Psychology, 
offered by Dr. Judd, and one in Psychiatric 
Problems in Education, by Dr. Koch. Many 
teachers will find the course, Language De- 
velopment of the Nursery-Kindergarten 
Period (Dr. Hill) especially helpful; the 
course, Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance (Dr. Woellner), Laboratory in 
Sight Conservation Education (Dr. Brown), 
and the course offered by Dr. Kingsbury, 
Measurement of Personality Traits, of 
equal interest. 

Parents of small children may be inter- 
ested in the special offer extended by the 
University Cooperative Nursery School. 
This institution, located just off the campus, 
provides care and appropriate instruction 
for small children whose parents may be 
attending classes or conferences. 


Round Table Conferences on Deafness 


and the Education of the Deaf 


A series of round table discussions will 
be in progress during the summer session 
in which problems related to deafness and 
the education of the deaf will be pre- 
sented. Each topic will be introduced in 
a formal manner and then submitted to 
those present for general consideration. 
Themes proposed for discussion and sec- 
tion chairmen are here given. 

Chairman-general: Dr. Wm. Scott 

Gray, Director of Teacher Training, 
University of Chicago 
Assistant: H. M. McManaway, Presi- 
dent, American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf; Superintendent, Virginia School 
for the Deaf 
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Section A. Problems of Administra. 
tion in Common with General 
Education 


Chairman: Dr. FRANK BRUNER, Super- 
visor Special Education, Chicago 


1. An adequate financial program for the 
education of the child with hearing loss, 
in relation to: 

(a) Provisions for physically normal 
child 

(b) Provisions for other physically 
handicapped 

(c) Provision for mentally atypical 

(d) Compensation for social mal-ad- 
justment 

(e) Compensation for economic mal- 
adjustment 

2. What price neglect? (The cost to the 
system of ignoring hearing loss in pu- 
pils.) 

3. The Day School and the Residential 
School in a State System: 

(a) Financial provisions 
(b) Educational program 
(c) Other functional relationships 

4. Effect of the depression on education of 
deaf child in relation to effect on: 
(a) The child now in school 
(b) Other types of education 
(c) The future education of the deaf 

5. A comprehensive program for special 
types of deaf children 
(a) Children with moderate hearing 

loss 
(b) Children with severe hearing loss 
(c) Blind-deaf children 
(d) Deaf children with other physical 

handicaps 
(e) Preschool deaf children 

6. Has the school for the deaf any respon- 
sibility for the aphasic pupil with speech 
or language difficulty? 


Section B. Otological Problems 
Related to Deafness 


Chairman-Advisor: Dr. GEorcE E. SHAM- 
BAUGH, Rush Medical College, Chicago 

Chairman: Dr. Horace Newnart. Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

1. The cure for deafness is its prevention 
(a) Etiology of deafness 
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(b) Hereditary influences 

(c) Deafness from children’s diseases 

(d) Acquired deafness causes, in- 
crease, decrease. 


. Educating the public to the real situa- 


tion as regards “cure.” 


. Discovering the child with hearing de- 


fects in the public schools: Clinics for 
all children, a social economy 


. Deafness, a concomitant to other phys- 


ical handicaps 


. Orientation of medical students to oto- 


logical and educational treatment avail- 
able to children with defective hearing; 
orientation of public health and school 
nurses to these services; orientation of 
teachers of the deaf and of the hearing 


. Problems of profound deafness 


(a) Beginning in childhood 


(b) Occurring after maturity 


Section C.. Special Problems in the 


Education of the Deaf 


Co-chairmen: Dr. ANDERS Hansen, Ny- 


borg, Denmark; Dr. Guitio FERRERI, 
Milan, Italy (Provisional) 


. Restating objectives in the education of 


the deaf with the purpose of giving to 
the deaf child: 

(a) Desirable understandings 

(b) Desirable attitudes 

(c) Desirable appreciations 


(d) Desirable skills 


. Examination of curricula of schools for 


the deaf in light of these objectives: 
(a) The primary curriculum 

(b) The grammar grade curriculum 
(c) The secondary school curriculum 


. Vocational guidance and education in 


light of these objectives 


. Is standardization desirable in: 


(a) Age restrictions, entrance, leaving, 
etc. 

(b) Grading of pupils 

(c) Limits on years of schooling 

(d) Course of study 

(e) Teacher training 

(f) Training of supervisors of instruc- 
tion 


. Logical versus global method of in- 


struction: 
(a) In teaching speech 
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(b) In teaching language 
(c) In use of residual hearing 

6. Standardization of techniques in teach- 
ing with hearing aids to secure maximal 
use of residual hearing 
(a) Possibilities 
(b) Limitations 

7. Voice building and phonetics as em- 
ployed by teachers of voice and speech 
correction, a part of the education of 
the teacher of the deaf 


8. Would the instruction of the deaf be im- 


proved by: 
(a) Itinerant teachers of speech 
(b) Itinerant teachers of language 
(c) Itinerant teachers of voice 
9. In what respect should the school of to- 
morrow differ from that of today: 
(a) In its building plan 
(b) In its equipment 
(c) In its course of study 
(d) In its length of term 
(e) In its age of admission 
(f) In its after graduation follow-up 
(g) In the preparation of the teacher it 
employs 


Section D. Psychological Problems 
Related to Deafness 


Chairman-Advisor: Dr. KnicGHt DUNLAP, 
Johns Hopkins University 
Chairman: Dr. Frank N. Freeman, De- 
partment of Psychology, University of 
Chicago 
1. Testing the intelligence of atypical chil- 
dren to discover subnormal or superior 
ability 
2. Achievement tests for children 
(a) With moderate hearing loss 
(b) Recognized as deaf 
3. Personality problems of the deaf and 
hard of hearing 
(a) Effect of deficiency on social rela- 
tionships 
(b) Effect on economic efficiency 
(c) Adjustments, to compensate for 
transfer from home to institution 
and back to home 
(d) Adjustments, for loss of hearing in 
youth 
(e) Adjustments, for loss of hearing 
after maturity 
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4. Measuring vocational aptitudes, a fun- 
damental consideration in formulating 
any program of guidance or training 

5. Psychology of multilingualism 

6. Psychological training essential to a 
well organized training course for teach- 
ers of the deaf 


Section E. Physical Problems Related 


to Deafness 


Chairman: Dr. O. KnupDsEN, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles 

1. Threshold curves for hearing and feel- 
ing; sensibility to differences of pitch 
and loudness; auditory masking 

2. Nature of speech and music with special 
reference to recent work of Fletcher and 
others. Special consideration of effects 
on the hearing of speech, in different 
types and degrees of deafness 

. Diagnosis of hearing defects to deter- 
mine quantitative impairment, conduc- 
tive, perceptive. 

4. Audiometric testing; preparation of 
audiograms; their use in educational 
treatment of deaf children. Prescribing 
artificial aids. Testing instruments to 
determine their respective merits for the 
several types and individuals. 

5. Testing amplification instruments to de- 
termine effectiveness in different teach- 
ing situations. 

6. Use of sense organs to supplement resid- 
ual hearing—visual, tactile. Teletactor, 
Oscillograph, Phoneloscope, other in- 
struments available for general use 

. Testing auditory deficiency of very 
young children. 


Section F. Social Service Administra- 
tion and the Education of the Deaf 


Chairman-Advisor: DEAN EpirH ABBOTT, 
Department Social Service Administra- 
tion, University of Chicago 

Chairman: Dr. EvizaABetu S. Dixon, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

1. What special training should the social 
service worker have to make her serv- 
ice more valuable to the school for the 
deaf? 

2. What special training should the teach- 
er of the deaf have to effectively utilize 
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the aid of the social service worker? 
3. The case-worker’s record of individual 
history and social adjustment in the 
home, a factor in the education of the 
deaf child 
4. Are the social experiences of the deaf 
child in the home contributory or vi- 
cious? If so, what is the remedy? 
5. What price institutionalization? 
6. Economic rehabilitation of the deaf 
These sectional meetings will be held at 
three o'clock each afternoon. Two sections 
will be running concurrently, that is, one 
section will meet on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, another on Tuesday and 
Thursday of the same week and in the 
same room. This schedule allows for en- 
rollment in classes, for visiting demonstra- 
tion classes, attending other educational 
conferences, or enjoying the Exposition 
while in attendance on the conferences. 
Students regularly enrolled in the sum- 
mer school classes will be admitted by 
card to the conferences. Those not en- 
rolled as students will pay a registration 
fee of $5.00. This admits to all confer- 
ence sessions and to limited attendance on 
special classes or demonstrations. 


Exceptional Privileges Extended to 
Students 


Members of the Association and _ those 
registered for classes or for the discus- 
sions will enjoy unusual opportunities. 
The University is host to several educa- 
tional, scientific, and sociological confer- 
ences during the period of the summer 
session. Among these are the Conference 
of Administrative Officers of Institutions 
of Higher Education; the Conference of 
Public School Administrative Officers, and 
the Summer Conference of Public Welfare 
and Public Administration on Rural So- 
cial Problems. The meeting of the gen- 
eral sessions of the National Education 
Association and of a score or more other 
organizations in Chicago will offer oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the programs of these 
great national bodies. 

Of a different character but not less ap- 
preciated are the privileges extended by 
the Lincolnshire Country Club, — golf 
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course and club courtesies, and special 
coupon admission to one of the large 
amusement parks. It is not necessary to 
mention the proximity of the University 
to the Century of Progress Exposition, 
which will have been open but for a short 
time when the summer session begins. 

Instructions for Prospective Students 


All students are requested to register 
in advance. The information requested 
on the application form is required by 
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round table discussions, and other special 
privileges accorded students. 

The least expensive rates for travel are 
those available by reason of the Exposi- 
tion. Rail and bus service have been im- 
proved and the rates reduced. One can 
reach Chicago from any point on conveni- 
ent schedule, traveling at a cost less than 
for many years. 

Room reservations should be made 
through University offices. Rooms at In- 
ternational House may be secured at rates 


the University. It is essential to matricu- 
lation. Teachers of the 
deaf must meet the 
prerequisites set up by 
the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf before they 
will be registered in 
special classes. These 
requisites are—one 
year of special training 
to teach the deaf by the 


‘oral method, or one 


year of satisfactory ex- 
perience in the oral in- 
struction of the deaf. 
Teachers holding As- 
sociation certificates 
(Collegiate, Standard 
or Registered) should 


REGISTER EARLY 
The Association Summer 
School for 1933 offers an un- 
usual combination of profes- 
sional and vacation opportuni- 
ties. The courses given in co- 


operation with the University of 


Chicago are exceptionally inter- 
esting. The demonstrations will 
exemplify the most advanced 
methods of dealing with the 
problems of deafness. The 
round table discussions in which 
educators from other countries 
will take part, will bring new 
ideas and a fresh outlook. A 
month at the University of Chi- 
cago, a month near the great 
Century of Progress Exposition 
—here is unprecedented variety 
and stimulus. Register Early. 


ranging from $6.50 
to $7.50 per week. 
These rooms are com- 
pletely furnished. 
Meals are obtainable 
at this club averaging 


$1.00 a day. Room 
deposit is required in 
advance. This de- 


posit is applied upon 
the room rent and is 
refundable up to May 
15 if the rooms can- 
not be claimed. 
Rooms in  Univer- 
sity dormitories 
range from $6.50 to 
$9.00 per week. Meals 
in University cafe- 
teria and dining 
rooms range from 


merely fill out the 

form. Those not so registered may 
be required to file certified records of 
training and experience if in the judg- 
ment of the University authorities such 
record is necessary to entitle them to ad- 
vanced standing. 

Persons registering through the Volta 
Bureau for any of the special courses are 
exempted from the regular matriculation 
fee ($20.00). The tuition for each credit 
class is $15.00. There is, in addition, a 
registration fee of five dollars. This en- 
titles the student to a card of admission 
to demonstrations, to participate in the 


$1.00 a day up. Housekeeping 
apartments are available at from $42.50 
a month up, light, gas and water fur- 
nished. Those occupying these apart- 
ments must furnish bed linen, table-ware 
(flat), and towels. 

General information in regard to courses 
and registration is included in the cata- 
logue of the University, which will be 
available on application either to the Of- 
fice of the Summer School, University of 
Chicago, or to the Supervisor of Regis- 
tration, 1537 35th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Successful Deaf Students in England 


an account of Bernard L. Pitcher, a 

graduate of the High School for the 
Deaf at Northampton, England. This 
young man, although deaf-born, is now 
a student at the Imperial College of Sci- 
ence, University of London, where he is 
working for a degree in science. Although 
he left the school for the deaf only a few 
months ago, he has already passed his 
first year’s examinations in chemistry and 
mathematics, the latter including differen- 
tial calculus. 


the April Votta Review appeared 


Mr. Pitcher studied under private teach- 
ers for six years, and then in a private 
school for hearing boys in Sussex. In 
1926, he entered the school for the deaf 
at Northampton. At the end of two 
years he passed the Oxford Junior exam- 
ination, being successful in English (com- 
position, grammar and poetry) English 
history, geography, botany, arithmetic, 
religious knowledge, and art, although all 
the subject matter was new to him when 
he went to Northampton. 


In December, 1930, he took the Oxford 
Senior Examination, or School Leaving 
Certificate, and passed in every subject, 
gaining six credits and the top mark (A) 
in English literature, religious knowledge 
and geography. He then decided to enter 
London University in order to take a de- 
gree in science. To do this he had to 
pass the London Matriculation Examina- 
tion and also to qualify in a number of 
extra subjects in mathematics and science 
for entry to the Imperial College of 
Science. He took this examination from 
school in July, 1932. In every subject 
or part subject except one he obtained 
credit or better. 

He has been educated entirely by the 
oral system. He is a keen amateur astro- 
nomer and a good swimmer and cricketer. 

Another graduate of the Northampton 
School, P. H. Shillington, has just passed 
his finals at Cape Town University, 


BERNARD L. PITCHER 


Congenitally Deaf, a Student at the Imperial College 
of Science, London 


South Africa, and intends to practice as 
an architect. 


A third graduate, S. G. Powell, has just 
passed the final examinations of the Cor- 
poration of Accountants. The subjects 
in which he passed were: income tax law 
and practice; practical accounting, in- 
cluding partnership accounts; auditing; 
company accounts; company law; cost 
accounts and systems of costing; bank- 
ruptcy law; economics and _ statistical 
methods; executorship law and accounts. 
He was not quite twenty-two when he did 
this. 


The last two boys became deaf at an 
early age after acquiring some speech, 
but Pitcher was born deaf. All three of 
them, while at school at Northampton, 
passed both the Oxford Junior and the 
Oxford Senior Examinations, Shillington 
obtaining honors. This alone made it 
possible for them to enter the university 
and prepare themselves for professional 
work. The examinations taken are the 
same given to all entrants, and the exam- 
iners do not even know that the boys are 
deaf. 
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The Roll of Honor of this small 
school for the deaf contains a surprising 
number of names of young men who have 
been successful in public examinations. It 
commences in 1876 with the name of A. 
Farrar, who is well known in America as 
a writer on subjects relating to deafness. 

The school was founded in 1876 by 
Thomas Arnold, and is privately owned. 
The present owner and headmaster is Mr. 
Ince-Jones, B. Sc., Barrister at Law and 
Chairman of the National College of the 
Deaf, Great Britain. Mr. John D. Wright 
visited this school and wrote an account 
of it for the Votta Review (January, 
1927). He spoke of the remarkable amount 
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of general knowledge possessed by the 
pupils, and of their excellent speech and 
language ability. At that time there were 
eighteen pupils, and the roster seldom ex- 
ceeds that number, yet, since Mr. Ince-Jones 
took over the headmastership in 1907 more 
than twenty-five graduates have been suc- 
cessful in passing Oxford or other public 
examinations. This is particularly inter- 
esting in comparison with the five grad- 
uates who succeeded thus in the thirty 
years previous to Mr. Ince-Jones’ incum- 
bency, and offers a commentary on the 
higher standards now set for the deaf as 
compared with those of only a few years 
ago. 


The International Congress at Trenton 


will ensure an interesting and varied 

week at Trenton, June 18-24. Regis- 
tration will begin Sunday afternoon, June 
18. At half past four there will be a 
visit to Princeton University, followed by 
an organ recital. At eight o’clock, Mr. 
Alvin E. Pope will deliver the Keynote 
Address: “New Objectives in the Light of 
a Changing World.” 

The days from Monday to Friday will 
be crammed with programs, demonstra- 
tions, exhibits and clinics offered by the 
four American organizations taking part 
in the congress. The general outline of 
the five days’ procedure will be as given 
in the January Votta Review. In addi- 
tion to the topics announced in the VOLTA 
Review in April, the program of the 
American Instructors of the Deaf will in- 
clude a talk on applied art, by Dr. Kirby, 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction; a talk on Mental Hygiene, 
by Dr. Plant, Director of the Essex Coun- 
ty Juvenile Clinic; round tables for voca- 
tional teachers for supervising teachers and 
principals, and for nurses and teachers of 
physical education; moving pictures of play 
activities at the Clarke School; a costume 
pageant, and an athletic demonstration. 


Pai are rapidly maturing which 


The program to be given by the for- 
eign delegates has not yet been arranged, 
but Mr. A. J. Story of London, England, 
will prepare a paper on the Vocational 
Survey as it concerns the special schools 
for the deaf in England. 

The official delegates from foreign 
countries will be guests of the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf for the duration of 
the Congress. A special train will be 
provided Saturday, June 24, to take dele- 
gates to Washington for a visit to the 
Volta Bureau, Gallaudet College and gov- 
ernment buildings, after which they will 
continue to Chicago to attend the Asso- 
ciation’s Summer School and Round 
Tables at the University of Chicago. 

In addition to the general program at 
Trenton, several small groups have ar- 
ranged their own programs. The voca- 
tional and art teachers, the athletic 
coaches, and the matrons, nurses, dieti- 
tians and housemothers will have pro- 
grams both mornings and afternoons 
through the sessions. The field agents 


and social workers will also have group 
meetings. Clinics will be given in cor- 
rective speech work, such as the treatment 
of stuttering, cleft palate cases, and dif- 
ferent types of aphasia. 
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Five Articles for Teachers, from the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 


A History Pageant 


By ANGELINE 


NE of the most eagerly anticipated 
Or of the school year at Mount 

Airy is the annual entertainment 
given in March or April by the B grade 
of Wissinoming Hall. Every pupil of 
the fifty in the grade has a part in it, 
and each one is encouraged to offer sug- 
gestions and to do all that he can to help 
in preparation. 

This entertainment is based, usually, 
upon some historical happening, and this 
year it took the form of a pageant called 
“Old Philadelphia.” Important incidents 
of the city’s founding and early history 
were presented in dialogue, tableau, and 
pantomime, and a contrast between the 
old and the new was shown by living pic- 
tures. 

The prologue consisted of a conversa- 
tion in front of the curtain between a 
young student of the city and Father 
Time; the one asking about the early 
history, the other offering to show him 
glimpses of the “glorious past”; and the 
scenes throughout the evening were linked 
together by verses of question and ex- 
planation recited by the two. 

The historical incidents depicted were: 

Penn’s Treaty (in pantomime) 

A Ceremonial Indian Dance 

Singing the Declaration of Independ- 
ence (in dialogue and pantomime) 

Making the First Flag (a two act 
play) 

Lydia Darrah (in pantomime) 

Following these, six couples, suitably 
costumed, gave an exhibition of the dances 
of olden days; and after the next number, 


Living Pictures of the Old and the Mod- 
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ern, the entertainment was concluded with 
a flag drill which had been so interesting 
in preparation and was so attractive in 
presentation that it merits a brief descrip- 
tion. 

Last year a pupil of Ukrainian parent- 
age brought to school a native costume, 
with blouse beautifully embroidered, the 
work of his mother; high boots, full 
trousers, sash, and dashing hat. When 
he put it on one morning, it was admired 
by everyone, and as our Superintendent, 
Dr. Gruver, was speaking of the boy’s 
pleasure, he suggested that in some enter- 
tainment, the nationalities represented in 
our student body be recognized. 

This suggestion inspired the arranging 
of the “Flag Drill by the Nationalities 
that have settled in Philadelphia.” It was 
possible to have as participants in it de- 
scendants of settlers from eleven different 
countries: England, Austria, Ireland, Rus- 
sia, Italy, Poland, France, Ukraine, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Spain. No Swede 
could be found among our pupils, but a 
fair haired girl named Christine was will- 
ing to be a Scandinavian for one night, 
as mention of Sweden could not be 
omitted from Philadelphia’s early history. 

Assembling the costumes proved in- 
teresting to teachers and pupils alike, for 
the parents, kin, or friends either donated 
cherished garments brought from the old 
country or made new ones to duplicate 
the old. 

One mother copied a dress of the girls 
of her native village, another sent a full 
peasant skirt, hand embroidered blouse, 
and kerchief, and made a jacket to be 
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worn with them. The Polish boy brought 
a striking, colorful suit and hat, and the 
Italian boy, “my uncle’s clothes.” 

Only four costumes had to be provided 
by the teachers in charge, and the pride 
of those who could bring articles of ap- 
parel from home was touching. “My 
mother made the embroidery.” “My 
grandmother wore this skirt.” “These are 
my uncle’s boots.” “This coat came from 
France.” We felt that in a small way we 
were helping “to lay a foundation of 
reverence for all the past,” as we voiced 
appreciation of their parents’ efforts and 
admiration for their handiwork. 

Each pupil carried two flags of his 
country (in two cases these were made 
by the mothers), which were used in a 
very effective drill. At the close of this 
drill, those taking part stood in a line 
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back of the footlights; the curtains were 
closed for a moment; then opened to 
show Columbia with lighted torch stand- 
ing on an elevation behind which, as the 
curtains parted, an immense American 
flag was unrolled. 

Toward Columbia the other “nations” 
raised their flags, and this tableau was 
held while the spectators sang our na- 
tional anthem. 

Jane Addams, speaking of those who 
come to our shores, says that we should 
help them “to preserve and keep what- 
ever of value their past life contained,” 
and we trust that this year’s entertainment 
has given the pupils not only a_ better 
understanding of some incidents in the 
history of our own country but an 
awakened interest in things pertaining 
to the homelands of their parents. 


Auricular Work with a Group Aid 


‘HE Multiphone-Teutonophone was 
installed in two classrooms in the 
Primary Department during the 

present school year, in one room in No- 

vember and in the other in February. 

Each room is wired and equipped with 
individual desk sets consisting of either 
single or double ear phones with head 
band, and rheostat, or sound regulator, 
by which the child may adjust the vol- 
ume control to his own needs. As an 
economy measure we have but one trans- 
mitter which serves the two classes. As 
the microphone is only eight inches high, 
six wide and three deep, weighing less 
than two pounds, it is easily conveyed 
from one room to the other. 

The teachers of the two classes divide 
the time, Miss Sensenig having the use 
of the microphone until recess (two and 
a half hours), and Miss Haeseler using 
it after recess (two hours). 


Building a Hearing Vocabulary 
By CHARLOTTE HAESELER 


The Teutonophone was installed in our 
room early in February. The children 


have the use of it for two hours daily and 
wear their earphones continually during 
this time. The special exercises given 
are divided into short periods to avoid 
fatigue. 


There are eleven children in the class, 
with ages ranging from nine to fifteen 
years. This is their second year in our 
school. The degree of hearing loss is 
approximately from forty-five to seventy- 
five per cent (3A audiometer test). 


The auricular training previous to the 
work with the Teutonophone was similar 
to that given children with this amount 
of hearing. The pupils also had work 
with the Phipps Unit (bone conduction) 
last year. 

The vocabulary is being built up word 
by word, expression by expression, sen- 
tence by sentence, for to the deaf child 
this is a new means of interpreting lan- 
cuage. 

Charts, cards, etc., have been made 
containing the work given. A chart is 
placed before the children and they are 
told to “watch” me and to “listen.” While 
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speaking, I point to the written or printed 
form on the chart. Then I ask the chil- 
dren to look away while I repeat the 
word, letting them recognize what I have 
said through their hearing. 

We have a short conversation period 
daily. At this time the children have 
the advantage of listening to one member 
of the class speaking to the others through 
the microphone. News items are also 
given to the children during this period. 

During the reading period, the pupils 
follow in their books and listen while 
I read. I may ask them to point out a 
word, phrase, or sentence, followed by a 
question or two. General questions and 
the various question forms are taken up 
step by step. The children reply by 
giving the answer only. 

The children enjoy the swing and 
rhythm of the Mother Goose rhymes. 
Picture illustrations are placed before 
them and, after I have slowly repeated a 
rhyme, a child finds the picture illustrat- 
ing that rhyme. These are given in vari- 
ous ways. 

I give riddles describing an animal, some 
familiar object, or someone in the class. 
We have picture description too. Mounted 
pictures are placed before the class, and 
one picture is described and then pointed 
out by the children. 

The Teutonophone has been used to ad- 
vantage in the Sunday School lessons. The 
pupils are getting simple hymns such as 
“Jesus loves me.” After they had learned 
the words of this hymn, I sang it through 
the microphone. Now they all enjoy hear- 
ing it and try to “sing” with me. 

A number of articulation exercises for 
phrasing. accent, syllabication, etc., have 
been found most helpful. One of the re- 
sults of the work has been the improvement 
in speech. It has also made for a better 
understanding and a better use of language. 

The children have shown the greatest 
eagerness in their desire to hear through 
this medium and their response to the, 
work has been very gratifying. They have 
derived much pleasure from hearing the 
spoken voice and a few simple records 
which have been chosen for the victrola. 
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Speech and Vocabulary Development 
Through Auricular Training 


By ANNE SENSENIG 


The pupils in my class were selected 
from five classes, all of which had covered 
more or less of second year work. In spite 
of decided differences in ability, develop. 
ment and temperament they are now work. 
ing fairly well in two groups. 


3A Audiometer Records 
First Group 


Percentage Percentage 
of loss in of loss in 
right ear left ear 

. 75 
& 50 
55 55 
55 55 
joe 50 
Second Group 
30 
40 55 
@ 45 
Susie __ 60 65 


With the exception of nine year old 
Mike who entered this year from public 
school, all had had the usual auricular 
training given in our beginning classes— 
vowels, words and expressions spoken into 
the ear without a hearing aid. Some had 
responded much better than others. 

In beginning this work with the Teutono- 
phone I had great difficulty in cultivating 
concentration and the ability to listen care- 
fully. For more than a month Susie and 
Maude gave little or no response because 
of their inability to concentrate, while 
Miles, who, although very slow, had the 
ability to concentrate, progressed steadily. 

At first we were able to use the instru- 
ment only a few minutes at a time. The 
time was gradually increased until now 
the children are wearing the earphones for 
the first two hours and a half each day. 
The program covers conversation, topics 
and vocabulary, reading, accent and phras- 
ing, expressions, commands and music. | 

The conversation period has an interest- 
ing and stimulating effect upon the chil- 
dren. They are eager to watch for mis- 
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takes and are quick to criticize the child 
whose speech is careless and whose lan- 
guage is poor. The careless ones have 
been spurred on to greater effort in order 
to meet the approval of the other pupils 
in the class. 


A toy telephone has afforded us much 
pleasure and amusement, at the same time 
offering opportunity for a great deal of 
natural language. The number is dialed 
and then a make believe conversation is 
carried on with a member of the family or 
a friend. Sometimes the conversation is 
between two members of the class. 


Material for vocabulary building is 
based on the experience of the class. On 
returning from an excursion, a short topic 
is written. These topics are printed on a 
chart and hung in front of the class. In 
the auricular training period I read the 
topic while the children listen, reading my 
lips and looking at the chart. To test the 
accuracy of the pupils’ hearing I cover my 
lips. Thus the pupils have three means of 
learning the new vocabulary: hearing, lip- 
reading and the printed form. From hear- 
ing my voice and repeating after me, the 
pupils gain correct accent, phrasing and 
expression —the essentials of natural 
speech. Unconsciously they are practicing 
and so improving their lip reading. They 
of course learn to spell and to read better 
through constantly referring to the chart. 
For the slow children in the class this is 
invaluable. 

I found that the children had to be 
taught to hear the expressions that have 
long been familiar in speech and lip read- 
ing. Special attention is given to inflec- 
tion. This has been very difficult for some 
of the children. 


The ordinary commands and _ requests 
used in the schoolroom have been given 
first in combination with lip reading and 
later through the hearing only. 

In reading, I read a paragraph while the 
children follow in their books. Then a 


child reads the same paragraph. They 
love “The Three Bears.’ How often I have 
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been asked to be the little bear again! 
What fun they have dramatizing the story 
afterwards and what fun the listeners get 
from the squeaky voice and the gruff voice! 

A victrola is used in developing a sense 
of rhythm and accent. Miss New’s outline 
for rhythm work has been most helpful. 
Using a record 2/4 or 3/4 time we clap in 
time with the music, accenting the first 
syllable. Then the pupils repeat the syl- 
lables, pumpum, pumpum, pumpum, or 
pumpumpum, pumpumpum, pumpum- 
pum. Each new word is discussed as to 
number of syllables and accent. The ac- 
cented syllables are written in large letters 
on the chart. Separate charts are kept of 
words having the first syllables accented, 
others of those having the second accented, 
etc. Every day the words on each chart 
are pronounced and new ones added. 
Thus the pupils are beginning to think of 
words in terms of syllables and accent. 

At the end of the morning we have a 
period with the victrola. We have Mother 
Goose records, bird records, marches, 
hymns and records illustrating the differ- 
ent instruments of the orchestra. The 
Mother Goose Rhymes are printed on 
charts and hung in front of the class so 
that the pupils may follow the words 
when played on the victrola. My class is 
particularly fond of “The Parade of the 
Wooden Soldiers.” They show their en- 
joyment by tapping out the rhythm and 
swaying in time with the music. 

I have found that teaching auricular 
work is a slow process and that one can- 
not take anything for granted. The im- 
provement of the slow children has been 
very marked and most encouraging. If 
these pupils had had this training from 
the time they entered school the proce- 
dure would have been quite different and 
their progress more rapid. The conclu- 
sions that I have arrived at are based 
upon my short experience with the Teuto- 
nophone and I hope that I may have the 
opportunity to teach auricular work next 
year in order to develop this experiment 
further. 
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Duration of Time 


By Rose 


URATION of time,” known to 
iD most of us as “How long——?” 

and “How long take a. 
demands as much consideration, | believe, 
as any of the principles taught in the 
fourth and fifth grades. I have observed, 
however, that in most language outlines 
with which I have come in contact, it is 
treated merely as one of the many ques- 
tion forms. This has always baffled me 
and I have wondered from time to time if 
I were making too much of a triviality. 
I was convinced that I was not, however, 
after visiting a sixth grade class a few 
years ago. 

The children were told to ask the visit- 
or questions and one brave little lad 
volunteered the following, “How long did 
you come here?” 

“How long did it take you to come 
here?” quietly corrected the teacher. 

Nothing ventured, nothing won, decided 
the child, and he tried again. “How long 
will it take you to stay here?” 

I knew what that teacher was struggling 
with, and I knew, too, the uncertainty in 
that little child’s mind. He did not know 
which construction to use. It is from 
experiences of this kind that I feel jus- 
tified in saying that this principle is not 
so simple as some instructors would have 
us believe. In the hope that some one 
may find them helpful, I offer the follow- 
ing suggestions as to means I have used 
to make for my pupils a mental picture 
so that they intuitively differentiate be- 
tween the two forms. 

The difference between these two con- 
structions is, as we all know, that one is 
a continuous action and the other a com- 
pleted action. The problem is how to 
get it over to our little deaf children! 
Simply telling them does not convey the 
idea. I tried that, and as an application 
got “We stood in line in a long time.” 
I had told them that when the action was 
finished we used in, so, why not? Surely, 


they finished standing. What seems to 
me the simplest and clearest way to make 
the necessary mental picture is an exer- 
cise with the clock face. 

The construction “How long 
a good one with which to begin and it 
can be introduced in a natural manner by 
the verb to read. Holding the clock face 
before the children, I show them that it 
is eight o'clock. They watch the hour 
and as I move it around slowly, I 
tell them that the night before I read, and 
read, and read, and read, etc. Repetition, 
as most of us realize sooner or later, is 
necessary in teaching the deaf, and it is of 
tremendous importance in this exercise. 
By repeating the verb read, the word 
continuous, although not given, is being 
felt. Perhaps I read for two hours, at 
least I make it long enough to be im- 
pressive, making for them a mental pic- 
ture of the continuous action that was 
going on while I was slowly moving the 
hands of the clock face around. I say, 
“I read for two hours.” Each member of 
the class in turn says, “You read for two 
hours,” in answer to the question “What 
did I do?” It is a good time to introduce 
the appropriate question form, so I say, 
“} shall ask you a new question. How 
long did I read?” 

The answer, “You read for two hours.” 
I draw a line with colored crayon under 
the phrase for two hours, and write over 
it in the same color the question form 
“How long ?” | repeat the question 
again and again and the children ask one 
another. 

I use another verb, to wait. Slowly 
moving the hour hand around I show 
how I sat in the station and waited for 
the train. / waited, and waited, and 
waited. Repetition again! Then I say, 
“Tell me about it.” 

One after another they respond, “You 
waited for fifteen minutes.” They ask one 
another the question. 
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When I feel that I have sufficiently im- 
pressed my class, I hand the clock face 
over to them and they tell me what they 
did. 

Pupil (setting the clock at four-thirty) : 
Yesterday afternoon I played, and played, 
and played, and played, ete. (He has 
grasped the idea of repeating.) 

Teacher: How long did John play? 

Pupil: For an hour and a half. 
Teacher: Make a statement about it. 
Pupil: John played for an hour and a 
half. 

I let each member of the class repeat 
it. Each one then wishes a turn to tell 
what he did. The following verbs are 
contributed: to walk, to stand in line, to 
play cards, to write, to help, etc. 1 con- 
tinue this exercise day after day, using 
all the verbs I can muster to our cause. 
I finally take away the clock face and ask 
for original statements. All goes well for 
a time: then the bomb falls and some- 
body says, “Yesterday we walked to Val- 
ley Green for one hour.” I knew it would 
come, and was prepared. This is the 
time for contrasting the two forms. 

The clock face which has been rele- 
gated to a corner for the time being is 
again taken out and I set the hands at 
two oclock. I tell the class that I am 
going to teach them something new. John 
comes before the class because it was he 
who blundered. 

Teacher: John, what did you do? 

John: I walked to Valley Green. 

Teacher (moving the hour hand minute 
by minute): Did you walk to Valley 
Green, walk to Valley Green, walk to 
Valley Green, walk to Valley Green? 

John: (laughing. He sees that it is 
ridiculous): No. 

Teacher: John did not walk to Valley 
Green, walk to Valley Green, walk to 
Valley Green. We cannot say, “John 
walked to Valley Green for an hour.” 
I will teach you something new. John 
walked to Valley Green in one hour. 

1 let each member of the class repeat 
it. Then I let one write it on the slate. 
I make statements such as, “I 
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walked to Germantown in thirty-five min- 
utes.” Holding the clock face before the 
class | can make them see that it was 
something I did not do over and over 
again. In other words it was not a con- 
tinuous action, and since it was not, we 
do not use for. Other statements are 
given illustrating the finished action, until 
I feel sure I have made my pupils see 
the difference between these two construc- 
tions. 

We are now ready for original state- 
ments which will test the understanding 
of these constructions. On one slate I 
write: for and on another in , and 
ask for statements under each one. I let 
them choose which they will do, e. g., “I 
shall tell you something I did for “a 
or “I shall tell you something I did in 

* At this time may be taught the 
question form “How long take c 
for the completed action; also, the two 
ways to write a statement using that con- 
struction, e. g., | walked to Germantown 
in thirty-five minutes or it took me thirty- 
five minutes to walk to Germantown. 


These lessons may play a part in the 
action work period. This never fails to 
arouse enthusiasm. I let every child shut 
his eyes except one. That one performs 
an action. Perhaps he cleans his desk. 
When he has finished, the children open 
their eyes and ask, “What did you do?” 

Tom answers, “I cleaned my desk.” 

One child says, “How long did it take 
you?” 

“Five minutes,” Tom replies. 

Everybody goes to the slate and writes, 
“Tom cleaned his desk in five minutes,” 
or “It took Tom five minutes to clean his 
desk.” Should a mistake occur, the clock 
face is brought out and | tell them that 
to clean a desk or to clean a room means 
that the work is all done. Then I show 
them that Tom did not clean his desk 
over and over again. He worked and 
worked and worked, and at last his desk 
was clean. Application of a principle 
is always the true test of teaching, and it 
is quite probable at this time that some 
child in the class will ask to write that 
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statement another way, e. g., Tom worked 
for five minutes. 

I devise means to make application 
necessary. An exercise like the following 
helps. I make a statement and have the 
children evolve different ways to express 
it: 

Teacher: I took my shoes to the shoe- 
maker on Monday and got them back on 
Wednesday. 

Pupils: 

1. It took the shoemaker two days to 

fix your shoes. 

2. He kept them for two days. 

3. You got them back in two days, etc. 

Teacher: Mary was sick. The doctor 
came to see her on Tuesday and told her 
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that she must stay in bed until Friday, 

Pupils: 

1. Mary had to stay in bed for three 

days. 

2. The doctor told her that she might 

get up in three days. 

3. The doctor wouldn’t let her get up 

for three days, etc. 

(The calendar in these instances is sub- 
stituted for the clock face.) 

When, after six months or eight months 
or even a whole year, my children can 
play with these statements in this way 
and use these constructions without hesi- 
tancy in their everyday language, I draw 
a long breath and congratulate myself 
that at last they know “duration of time.” 


Early Steps 


in Reading 


By Henrietta C. RUTHVEN 


HE value of reading ability in the 

| education of the deaf cannot be 

overemphasized. The child who can 

read rapidly and easily has unlimited 

means of acquiring information for him- 

self, increasing his vocabulary and ac- 
quiring new language. 

Before the simplest reader can be placed 
in the hands of the deaf child, however, 
a large amount of work must be done. 
The child must become accustomed to the 
use of print. He must acquire a desire 
to read. He must learn to get the thought 
of a sentence instead of merely reading 
words. 

At present my class of bright, second 
year children, ranging in age from six to 
eight years, is enjoying “The Little Book” 
by Marjorie Hardy. This is the first in a 
series which includes “Sally and Billy,” 
“Sally and Billy in Autumn,” and “Sally 
and Billy in Winter.” In January, when 


the work was begun, the children had a 
speaking vocabulary of seventy nouns, 
twelve adjectives, and seventeen verbs. 


During their first year they were sur- 
rounded by print. Lip reading of nouns 
was followed by the nouns in print: lip 
reading of commands by commands in 
print. Weather expressions also were 
printed. Their printed vocabulary kept 
pace with their lip reading—that is, 
ahead of their speech. 

At the beginning of this year I began 
to print topics. Little personal experi- 
ences of the class were developed orally 
and written on the slate. A printed chart 
was then made and matching strips printed 
for use in the Plymouth chart. Some, of 
our first topics were: 

We went to a store. Betty bought a 
doll. Raymond bought a balloon. John 
bought a game. We played it. We had 
fun. 

Raymond got some snow. The boys 
made a snowman. We threw snowballs. 

We went outdoors. We ran. Harlan 
fell. We played ball. Diana and Lillian 
skated. Loretta and Louise rode a scoot- 
er. We had fun. 
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These topics, being expressions of the 
children’s own ideas, were of course thor- 
oughly comprehended by them and read 
and re-read with enthusiasm. They led 
up to the reading of similar experiences 
of other children. 

Before beginning the reading of “The 
Little Book” I gave the children the 
necessary language. The words mother, 
father, sister, brother, home, farm were 
in their vocabulary. I used lantern slides 
in connection with the book, showing the 
animals on the farm to familiarize them 
with the farm atmosphere. Two children 
in the class live on farms, so we had 
some real and very lively conversation 
bringing in “ lives on a farm.” 

We had a set of 
books, one copy for 
each child and two 
from which I cut the 
pictures. These I 
mounted. Typed slips 
were pasted in the 
children’s books where 
it was found necessary 
to substitute more suit- 
able language. Strips 
were printed to correspond with the 
book. The mounted pictures were placed 
in the Plymouth chart and the strips 
matched with them. These were used in 
lip reading until the children were familiar 
with them, either printed or on the lips. 


This is Sally. 

This is Billy. 

Billy is Sally’s brother. 

This is Billy’s mother. 

She is Sally’s mother. 

This is Billy’s father. 

He is Sally’s father. 

This is Sally’s home. 

This is Billy’s home. 

Billy made a house. 

He painted it brown. 

To check up on their reading compre- 
hension, I asked questions that could be 


IMPORTANCE OF READING 


The value of reading ability 
in the education of the 
cannot be over emphasized. The 
child who can read rapidly and 
easily has unlimited means of 
acquiring information for him- 
self, increasing his vocabulary 
and acquiring new language. 
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answered by a word or by demonstration. 
For example: 


Billy made a house. 

He painted it brown. 

“Who made a house? What color is 
it? What did Billy make?” 

I also pointed to words in the strips, 
asking, “What is this?” the child indi- 
cating in the picture, or by action. 

The set of books is kept on the table 
and the children are permitied to read 
them whenever other work is completed. 
This they do with obvious enjoyment. 

We are now ready for “Sally and 
Billy,” the second book in the series. 
This is of particular interest to the chil- 
dren because it in- 
cludes experiences 
which come into the 
daily life of even a 
deaf child: 

Sally washed her 
face and hands. 

Sally ate breakfast. 

Sally ate an orange. 

She ate some oat- 
meal. 

She drank some milk. 
Billy and Sally went to the store. 
They bought butter. 


Then the final section “Evening,” end- 
ing with: 

She took a bath. 

Then Sally went to bed. 

I feel that through this method of in- 
troducing reading the young deaf child 
gains experience more rapidly than by 
former methods. His interest is main- 
tained by the variety in giving the neces- 
sary repetitions. His comprehension, 
througn previous experience, of what he 
reads obviates discouragement. His vo- 
cabulary is more rapidly increased and 
above all he acquires an ability to com- 
prehend groups of words. 
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Teaching the Comparison of Adjectives 


By Marie H. EtseMan 


forms that are necessary for the com- 

parison of adjectives without giving 
the rules, but. especially for older pupils, 
the rules will be found helpful. They 
act as a sort of anchor for the knowledge 
of the different forms. 

The number of rules has been reduced 
to the fewest possible for pupils in inter- 
mediate grades, and the language has 
been simplified. Instead of the rule in 
regard to those adjectives “ending in final 
e,” which is found in grammars, one has 
been formulated which follows the first 
spelling of the long vowels “a,” “i,” ‘o,” 
‘u.” For example, the “e” in “pale” is 
not silent. It is a part of the first spell- 
ing of long “a.” Neither is “e” silent in 
“fine,” “sore,” nor “cute,” so the rule to 
form the comparative degree of this class 
of adjectives reads, “To adjectives ending 
in “e” add “r” as “fine” “finer,” and to 
form the superlative degree, the rule is, 
“To adjectives ending in “e” add “st,” as 
“fine” “finest.” 

The rules then are as follows: 

1. Adjectives ending in “y,” change “y” 
to “i” and add “er.” 
curly curlier 
2. Adjectives ending in a single conso- 
nant after a short vowel, double the 
consonant and add “er.” 


|: is possible to teach deaf children the 


. 


big bigger 
3. To adjectives ending in “e” add “r.” 
fine finer 


4. With adjectives of two or more syl- 
lables, put “more” before the adjec- 


tive. 
beautiful more beautiful 
5. To all other adjectives add “er.” 
tall taller 
young younger 


There are also a number of adjectives 
the comparison of which is irregular and 


the forms must be memorized. Among 
these are 
good better 


bad worse 
ill worse 

It is advisable to teach each degree 
separately. Be sure that the pupil is 
thoroughly familiar with the meaning of 
the adjective in the positive form, be. 
fore beginning any sort of work on the 
comparative. That form, in its turn, 
should be entirely digested before the 
superlative is presented. It must be re. 
membered that each form represents an 
entirely new language principle and it 
would naturally be confusing to the deaf 
mind if both degrees were given at once. 

It is also to be remembered that only 
objects with the same attributes can be 
compared. Two tall people may be com. 
pared, one being taller than the other. 
A lion and an elephant may be compared, 
both belonging to the class of large ani- 
mals, but to compare an elephant and a 
mouse would be ridiculous, and the result 
of such comparison would be to give the 
pupils a misconception of the use of the 
comparative degree. 

It is well to begin teaching the use of 
the comparative degree before presenting 
the rule at all. Take first the adjectives 
to which “er” is added. That old standby 
“tall” is a good one with which to begin, 
since it lends itself so well to demonstra- 
tion. Other adjectives such as “short,” 
“small,” “long,” “strong,” “weak,” “old” 
and “bright” are easy to demonstrate. 

When the meaning of the comparative 
degree is understood, and facility in its 
use with adjectives in the group has been 
developed, the time has come to_ begin 
working on those that end in “y.” It is 
very easy to show the children that with 
adjectives ending in “y,” the “y” is 
changed to “i” and “er” is added, thus: 


ier 
curly curlier 
heavy heavier 
funny funnier 


Here is the place to interpolate this 
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thought: There are many adjectives which 
it is possible to compare but which would 
not naturally be used in the comparative 
form in the children’s limited vocabulary; 
and comparisons that are forced and un- 
natural are without value. For example, 
to ask a child to compare “generous” 
supposes not only an exceptional vocabu- 
lary but a perception beyond the usual 
age. 

When an understanding of the use of the 
adjectives ending in “‘y” has been achieved, 
the rule should be given—not before. 
The pupils may be asked to make a list 
of adjectives that follow this rule. The 
teacher should eliminate from these lists 
any words which do not admit of fluent 
use in the comparative degree at this 
stage of the pupil’s development. None 
of the rules can be given without a knowl- 
edge on the pupil’s part of the names 
of the letters of the alphabet. 

There are some adjectives of two or 
more syllables which may be compared 
either by adding “er” or by _ placing 
“more” before the adjective. Among 
these is “polite,” the comparative form 
being either “politer” or “more polite.” 
However, if only the latter form is given, 
much confusion will be avoided. 


Lessons of the following sort may be 
given: 

Compare two thin people. 

Compare Tom’s hair and Bob’s hair. 
(Both persons mentioned having 
curly hair.) 

Compare two lessons, using “easy.” 


Compare two flowers, using “‘fra- 
grant.” 

Compare two movie stars, using 
“beautiful.” 


At this point it is necessary to teach 
that some comparisons are a matter of 
opinion. Two people’s ideas of beauty, 
for instance, rarely coincide. Therefore 
the pupil may say, “I think Norma 
Shearer is more beautiful than Clara 
Bow.” “I think history is more interesting 
than geography.” “I think language is 
easier than arithmetic.” 

When the use of the comparetive form 
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in the declarative sentence has become 
fluent, it may be given in questions, and 
here again there are several forms to con- 
sider, as: 
Is Jack taller than your brother? 
Which is taller, your mother or your 
father? 


Which do you think is more interesting, 
arithmetic or geography? 

When the comparative form of adjec- 
tives under each rule, both in statements 
and questions, has been in use for some 
while, it is time enough to begin thinking 
about the superlative; but the compara- 
tive must first be well digested. There 
will be no tendency to make the familiar 
mistake of substituting the superlative for 
comparative, if each form is taught sepa- 
rately with plenty of time for assimilation. 

It is easy to show the pupils that the 
rules for forming the superlative degree 
are just the same as those for forming 
the comparative degree, except that “est” 
is substituted for “er,” and “most” is 
prefixed in place of “more.” The super- 
latives of irregular adjectives must be 
memorized, as: 
best 
worst 


good 

bad 

The superlative form is used in many 
different ways. To present it to a class 
of deaf children the simplest form is this: 

Tom is the tallest boy in our class. 

Many examples are possible using this 
form, “ is the est in 

Before long the pupils will volunteer 
statements of their own. 

After this the following 
given: 

John has the curliest hair in our class. 

You have four pencils. The blue 
one is the longest. 

My red hat is the prettiest one I 
have. 

The Woolworth Building is the larg- 
est building I ever saw. (Make 
sure in this usage that the pupil 
understands that the building is 
not necessarily the largest in the 


forms are 


(Continued on page 234) 
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THE 
TEACHER 
ACROSS 

-THE HALL 


EAR COLLEAGUES: 
|) John Burroughs called May the 
transition month, “existing to con- 
nect April and June, the root and the 
flower.” 

So it is a good time for us teachers to 
rejoice that we are 
living in an interesting 
transition period, in 
our world of teaching 
the deaf. Big changes 
are taking place— 
changes method, 
changes in points of 
view. 

I doubt if there is any school for the 
deaf in America that still calls itself an 
asylum, and the institution, too, is fast 
falling into oblivion. We have schools, 
nowadays, and deaf children are pupils, 
not victims of “charity.” 

Constantly, too, there is increasing im- 
portance given to vocational training. 
We know now that it’s even more impor- 
tant for a deaf boy to learn how to sup- 
port himself than it is for him to learn 
history and literature. If he’s a public 
charge, or the family curse, ten years 
from now, reading poetry won’t be much 
pleasure to him, or much benefit. 

But we are still firmly convinced that 
to the deaf young man or woman seeking 
a job, lip reading and speech and an un- 
derstanding of language are of inestim- 
able value. Nowadays the vocational de- 


partment and the academic department 
know how important it is that they co- 
operate, and we do cooperate, we teachers. 


There is more tolerance in our field 
now than there was some vears ago, less 
fanaticism, more imagination. Instead of 
hearing the authors of different language 
methods argue fiercely over the respective 
merits of their systems, we find two or 
three different methods being offered at 
the same summer school or convention, 
and the various experts coming into one 
another’s class rooms to learn of one 
another. Doesn’t this seem like a good 
omen, Colleagues? 

Best of all, the great general public 
seems to have taken a new interest in 
deaf people. No longer do we have to 
coax for a chance to speak about our 
work. We turn on the radio, and hear 
broadcast from a Philadelphia Rotary 
Club a talk about the education of the 
deaf by Dr. Elbert A. Gruver. We pick 
‘up a magazine and find an article, “What 
It is Like to Be Deaf.” Only, alas! the 
article should have been headed, “What It 
Is Like to Be Hard of Hearing!” And in 
a story, not so long ago, we read about 
a deaf born child who “had the gift of 
silence,” but was able to understand any- 
thing said to him, and to contribute his 
share of the conversation by eloquent ges 
tures. Wonderful youngster! 

Once in a while a blind deaf child has 
drifted across the horizon of our school. 
It had never occurred to me what effect 
this would have on the deaf pupils, ex- 
cept to stir their pity and compassion. 

Recently, however, a small blind deaf 
boy and his teacher spent a week or two 
at our school, picking up ideas, and the 
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deaf children were telling me news of 
“poor blind boy” all day long. 

The next month a teacher in a big 
school for the blind visited us, and when 
the deaf children asked her questions 
about her school, and she told them how 
the blind children listened to the radio 
and played the piano, a look of amaze- 
ment came over my pupils’ faces. 

“I am surprised!” they shouted. “Blind 
children can hear?” 
“Yes. of course!” the visitor assured 
them, and they went around dumfounded 
the rest of the morning. “I am surprised! 
Blind can hear!” Their whole idea of 
blind people had been gained from an 
occasional glimpse of a blind deaf child. 


It seems to me the outside world is just 
as much in the dark about deaf people as 
those little deaf pupils of mine were 
about blind people. It isn’t their interest 
that needs to be increased, it’s their en- 
lightenment. 

Do you groan inwardly when you are 
out at a tea or luncheon, and somebody 
remarks. “So you teach the deaf! Won't 
you tell us about it?” You don’t know 
whether the tea drinkers want to hear 
about hard of hearing children, or par- 
tially deaf children, or deafened children, 
or the congenitally deaf, and the tea 
drinkers themselves do not know. 

Probably, having been in this dilemma 
before, you are wise, and say, “Well, are 
you interested in the radio ear and other 
wonderful new instruments to help those 
with some hearing, or would you like to 
hear about children who have suddenly 
lost their hearing through illness or acci- 
dent, and what lip reading does for them? 
Or do you want me to tell you about 
children who have never heard, who were 
born stone deaf, who have no idea of 
hearing, no hearing memories, no sound 
concepts 

. Nine times out of ten, this last class 
is the class the tea drinkers wish to hear 
about, and you do your best for them. 
After you have done it, some lady remarks 
amiably, “Yes, my niece is deaf, but she 
8 very bright. Her mother talks in her 
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ear, and she has been able 
to keep up with her class, 
always!” And another 
lady says, hesitatingly, 
“But those children you 
were talking about, they 
weren't deaf and dumb, 
were they? If so, and 
you teach them to talk, why are they deaf 
and dumb?” 

Don’t you think we teachers have been 
a little too much afraid of that word 
“dumb,” Colleagues? Staunch champions 
of the deaf, as we always are, and ad- 
vocates of the oral method, we have let 
the word “dumb” be anathema to us, and 
we have gone on talking about deaf chil- 
dren without realizing that, to the un- 
initiated, “deaf” means only “hard of 
hearing.” 


In this way the average person doesn’t 
get even a start in understanding what a 
marvellous achievement it is for a con- 
genitally deaf child to learn speech and 
lip reading and language. 

Why can’t we say frankly, “Yes, the 
children are dumb when they come to 
school, and would be dumb all their 
lives if it weren’t for their school train- 
ing! Their speech is artificial. It is 
given to them. Their lip reading ability 
is an acquired skill, just as your hearing 
daughter’s dancing proficiency is  ac- 
quired. But, no matter how poor the 
speech is, no matter how faulty the Tip 
reading, these two subjects bring a deaf 
and dumb child into normal contact with 
normal hearing people. They are life.” 

I don’t know how you feel about it, 
Colleagues, but every time visitors un- 
acquainted with the deaf come to my 
school room right after a visit to the radio 
ear classes, | want to snap wings on each 
of my congenitally deaf pupils and my- 
self, and fly hastily out the window. Kind- 
ly disposed and intelligent these visitors 


may be, but the contrast between the 


smooth, “hearing” voices of the partially 
deaf children they have just heard, and 
the “deaf” voices of my poor lambs, will 
prove difficult for them, just at first. 
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Short of flying out the window, I al- 
ways wish (and I’m sure you have the 
same wish), that I could say to these 
strangers, “Now you'll have to listen very 
closely. These children’s speech is some- 
times as mechanical as a robot’s would 
be. You'll miss the rise and fall of tone, 
and the emphasis that hearing children 
give. But when you are listening to some 
distinguished foreigner and his broken 
English, you 
give him ex- 
tra careful at- 
tention. Please 
give these 
deaf and _ re- 
cently dumb 
children the same attention, won’t you? 
They deserve it.” 


But do I say this, Colleagues? Do you? 
No, we bring forth our best lip readers 
and talkers and like as not the other 
lambs, who have made as great an effort 
to learn to talk, don’t even get one chance, 
because we're afraid that all the speech 
of all congenitally deaf children will be 
judged by the faulty speech of the poorer 
talkers in our class. Is this fair? If the 
strangers understood what a terrific task 
it was for a deaf child to learn any 
speech, but how worth while, their whole 
attitude would be different. 


Four or five years ago, the cry sent up 
to us teachers of the deaf, from all over 
the country, was “Work for publicity! 
Work to interest the public!” 


We don’t hear that cry so much now. 
The public is interested. And it is due 
in great part to us teachers that this in- 
terest has been roused. Women’s clubs, 
doctors, store-keepers, churches want to 
hear about the deaf. 


But the deaf need more than interest 
in them. They need sympathy and un- 
derstanding. It’s up to us teachers to 
enlighten our various corners of the 
world. Let’s refuse to speak generally 
about the “deaf.” Let’s be explicit, and 
demand explicit understanding from those 
to whom we talk about our work. We 
are teachers. We can teach the public 
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all about the deaf, and the deafened, ay 
the partially deaf, and the hard of hey. 
ing, and in five years more, the root ¢ 
our intelligent explanations will hay 
flowered in complete enlightenment of th 
outside world. People won’t confuse th 
deaf with the hard of hearing. 

My tall gangling deaf Alma said to m 
the other day, “God gave me deaf and 
gave you hear! Why? Not polite!” 

Well, I don’t blame Alma’s deafnes 
on God. He didn’t give it to her. By 
he did give her and countless other handi: 
capped children their teachers, devoted 
champions, and good friends. Theres 
nothing more friendly we can do for thes 
beloved deaf children than to help the 
world understand them better. Let’s get 
it done as soon as possible, Colleagues, 
No one else in the world can do it quite 
so well as you and I. 


Lip Reading for Older Pupils— 
Memorial Day 


If you try to find the town of Colum. 
bus, Mississippi, on the map, you will 
have trouble. It is a small town. Yet 
it is famous for a beautiful thought— 
thought that started a custom which was 
to become national, and which culminated 
in a national holiday, Memorial Day. 

In 1863, in the South, bitter feeling 
ran high. Beautiful estates were ruined, 
houses burnt to ashes, men of the family 
killed and taken prisoner. 


Yet, in that year, when some Souther 
ladies took flowers to the cemeteries in 
Columbus where Southern soldiers lay 
buried, they also put flowers on the graves 
of Northern soldiers who lay buried in 
the same cemeteries. “For,” they said, 
“Northern or Southern, they are some: 
body’s loved ones. Some mother or wile 
or sweetheart is sad and grieving because 


they died.” 

Other Southern states followed Missis 
sippi’s example. Then Northern states 
took up the beautiful custom. 

In 1868, after the war, General John 
A. Logan was commander of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. He set the date 
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May 30th as the time for Memorial Serv- 
ces of the Grand Army. 

Now we are all proud to keep Memorial 
Dav. When we think of all the brave 
men who gave their lives for their coun- 
iy. it makes us want to be brave and 
strong and useful citizens, and to work 
for America’s prosperity and peace. 

The Service Column 

Not that we 
have been 
asked for any, 
but merely in 
accord with the 
depart ment’s 
unfailing spir- 
it of helpful- 
ness, we offer these Useful Hints for Con- 
ventioners at Trenton, June, 1933: 


Book I, Volume I 


Hint A I: 

As there are so few organizations in 
our field, June, 1933, will be an excel- 
lent time to start a few more. The Con- 
ventioners will probably think up some 
good new organizations, Conventioners 
being gifted that way. But we suggest 
the following: 


l. The Society for Research as to 
What Deaf Children Would Hear if They 
Could Hear. 


2. The Association for Teaching the 
Deaf to Appreciate Animal Noises—the 
Moo of the Cow, the Quack of the Duck, 
the Neigh of the Horse, ete., ete. 

3. The Progressive Choral Choristers 
and Choirs. 


4. The Lone Wolves’ Lodge, for those 
who do not belong to anything else. 
(Naturally, this would be a limited num- 
ber, but the members could have officers, 
committee meetings, and banquets, just 
the same.) 


Hint A II, for Lady Conventioners: 


(We'd like to put in some helpful hints 
for the Men Conventioners, but it wouldn’t 
be any good to try. Ye Editor or Ye 
Proof Reader or Ye Printer sternly cuts 
out anything like that, substituting Pauline 
for our Paul, and Josephine for our Joe. 
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We know we have one Gentleman Reader. 
A lady teacher knows a lady teacher who 
knows a lady teacher who knows him. 
But it’s no use for us to attempt to ad- 
dress him. Ye Editor and Ye Printer 
won't let us. So we offer these sugges- 


tions to Ladies Who Will Go: 


Take all the good looking clothes you 
have, for 
you wont 
have enough 
anyway. If 
you wish 
warm sunny 
days at the 
convention 
take an umbrella and raincoat, but if you 
prefer cool rainy weather, leave raincoat 
and umbrella at home. 


Tell all your friends who have cars 
what a beautiful ride it is to Trenton, and 
how fond you are of motor trips. 

On arrival, go directly to the hotel in 
which you have reserved rooms, because 
there will of course be some mistake 
about your reservations, and you will 
need time to hunt rooms in some other 
hotel. 

Don’t miss the mayor’s address, that 
evening, when he welcomes you to this 
beautiful city. It is most important that 
you be welcomed. Everybody always is. 

But, no matter how sleepy you are, 
don’t fail to be on hand for the eight 
o'clock session next morning. Nobody 
else will be there at eight, and you can 
have forty blessed winks while waiting 
for the meeting to begin. 

It will begin at last. Il always does, 
and from then on let the convention take 
its course. (It will, anyway.) 

Hint A III: 

We should like to see the following 
demonstrations, and we solemnly swear 
that every other teacher at the convention 
would like to see: 

1. Demonstration of a six foot deaf 
boy having a tantrum, while his four foot 
eight teacher quietly and easily handles 
the situation. 

2. Demonstration of two teachers, cam 
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didates for the same supervising position, 
embracing each other. 


3. Demonstration of little Sarah over- 
turning the inkwell while Sarah’s teacher 
maintains her poise. 


4. Demonstration of a Happy Class 
and Happy Teacher having a Happy 

orning in a schoolroom with tempera- 
ture ten degrees above zero. 


5. Demonstration of a teacher getting 
her month’s pay check back from a bank 
that failed to re-open after the bank 
holiday, accompanied by a hundred little 
checks that she fondly imagined would 
pay her bills, and said teacher smilingly 
attacking the hektograph. 

Hint A lV: 


We heartily recommend the following 
famous convention speeches: 
The Speech in Chinese. 
The Acrobatic Speech. 
The Speech in a Whisper. 
The Whipping Post Speech. 
The Bouquet Speech. 
The Sleeping Powder Speech. 
The Best Speech—‘Luncheon Is 
Now Being Served.” 
We Interview the Cynic 

I don’t know whether you Colleagues 
remember or not, but when our friend the 
Cynic was poking fun at the way we 
claimed to teach language, and yet failed 
to give our little deaf pupils the partic- 
ular kind of language they needed to use 
most often, she was challenged to produce 
samples. 

She refused to take up our challenge, 
but the other day she 
did bring some sug- 
gestions to our recess 
teachers’ meeting, and 
we thought they were 
good, and are passing 
them on. You prob- 
ably won’t want to use 
them exactly as the 
Cynic outlined, but 
they may prove sug- 
gestive anyway. 

She said, “All the children love movies, 
so why not say, ‘We'll have movies today, 
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talkies. First, Alma and Betty a 
Evelyn will be in a talkie. Alma ay 
Evelyn will be sisters. Betty will | 


Alma’s friend who comes to see they 
Now what do you think they will qj 
What will they say?’?” Having expe; 
mented with her own children, the Cynj 
was able to show us what the child 
had volunteered, with a little help fro 
the teacher, too. 


Alma (opening the door): How do yu 
do, Betty? I am so glad you came. 
Betty: So am I! How are you, Alm’ 
(Alma leads Betty to “living room,” ; 
few chairs. Evelyn rises as Betty enters) 
Alma: This is my sister, Evelyn, Betty 
(Both girls shake hands and say “How 
do you do?” Then, after Betty is seatet 
the others sit down. Conversation follows 
and the children can say what they like 
provided it is what children visiting om 
another would be likely to say. Alm 
goes to convenient shelf and produces bo 
of candy or plate of cookies.) 
Alma: Will you have some candy, 
Betty? Take another. 
Betty: Thank you. 
(More conversation.) 
Betty: O, I must go. Good bye. | 
had a very nice time. Good bye, Evelyn. 
Alma, you must bring your sister to se 
me. 
Alma: Yes, I will. 
Evelyn: Thank you, Betty. I would 
like to come. (Both girls escort Betty to 
the door, open it for her, and give hers 
cordial good bye.) 
After this has been “played” by all the 
children, until they are familiar with cor- 
ventional greetings and leave takings, the 
procedure is varied. “Mother” comes in, 
and the children stand up and _ introduce 
their guest, if she is a new one, or “broth 
er” is on hand instead of sister. Varie- 
tions don’t matter, says the Cynic, as long 
as the children are getting a lot of prac 
tice in necessary conventional remarks. 


II 


“Now, we are going to have another 
talkie. It will be Naomi’s birthday, and 
Cora will give her a birthday present. 


It is very good. 
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What do you think the girls will say?” 
(Sample remarks evolved in same way as 


before. ) 
The Talkie 


Cora: (going up to Naomi with parcel 
wrapped and tied) Happy birthday, 
Naomi. (Gives present.) I hope you will 
like it. 

Naomi: O, I know I will like it. (Un- 
does parcel with enthusiasm.) O, Cora. 
Thank you so much! I like. . . . It was 
so nice of you to think of that! (Adds 
whatever is appropriate, as character of 
presents varies, but enthusiasm is insisted 
upon, as most deaf children receive pres- 
ents entirely too calmly.) 

This talkie is of course changed in 


various ways, as it’s not always a birth- 


day. Sometimes it is father or mother 
giving a little surprise. But there must 
be enthusiastic appreciation, and when the 
children object, and say they do not like 
that gift, teacher tells them they Must! 
Everybody must like presents—if not the 
sift itself, the kind thought of the one 
who gave it. The audience passes gravely 
on whether the talkie was good or not. 
Ill 

“Now we're going to have a talkie in a 
trolley car. Mary will be a lady. Ber- 
nard will be a boy. He will slip and al- 
most fall on the lady. What will he 
say? What will the lady say?” 


The Talkie 


Bernard: (after the exciting slip) O, 
Iam so sorry! Did I hurt you? 

Mary: No, that is quite all right. You 
did not hurt me. (Turns away with dig- 
nified smile.) 

(This Talkie, says the Cynic, is always 
the favorite. Children vie with one an- 
other in thinking up ways to annoy peo- 
ple and apologize.) 

IV 

“Now we will pretend that Alice meets 

a lady on the street. (Same procedure as 


before.) Ruth is the lady.” 


The Talkie 


Ruth: (who must speak first) How do 
you do, Alec? 
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How 


Alec: I am very well, thank you. 
are you? 

Ruth: It’s a lovely day. 

Alec: Fine! I am going to the store 
for my mother (or what he wishes). 

Ruth: Well, good bye. Remember me 
to your mother. 

Alec: Good bye. Thank you. 
mother I saw you. Good bye. 

Some of the teachers objected to these 
conversations, saying that deaf children 
learning stereotyped remarks would use 
them all the time, instead of saying any- 
thing original, but the Cynic just laughed. 
“Walk out on the playground, and try 
out these situations with our deaf chil- 
dren,” she said, “and see how much 
originality or anything else you get. 
Youll get open mouthed silence from 
most of the children. Besides, learning 
a few remarks to fall back on doesn’t 
mean the youngsters have to say this and 
nothing else. It just gives them some 
help. It doesn’t leave them stranded. 
And when you add what they can say at 
parties, and in stores, and after church, 
when they greet acquaintances,—and after 
school shows, when they are congratu- 
lated,—and when they come back from 
being sick at home, and we commiserate 
them, and 

“O, help!” we all yelled, but we did 
promise the Cynic to try her talkies, and 
we are doing so. 


I'll tell 


Mother’s Day Prayer 


Dear God, I thank Thee for the sun, 
That warms the earth each day, 

For winter snow, and autumn fruit, 
And small bright flowers of May. 

I thank Thee for my happy days 
That follow one another, 

And for the one who always loves 
And cares for me—my mother. 


il 
Wil 
\ 
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Home and 


ROBABLY every teacher of the deaf 
Pirin at times the almost inescap- 

able power of the home _ environ- 
ment over the attitudes of her pupils, in 
spite of the fact that the time spent at 
home is short, indeed, compared with the 
time in a_ residential school. Martha 
Livingston dwells upon this point in the 
following article: 


The Case of Milton 


A little boy named, let us say, Milton 
Moffatt, came into a school for the deaf 
not so very long ago and with him came 
a fresh version of a not infrequent edu- 
cational challenge. Milton could hear. 
Really, he could hear pretty well if 
the person speaking to him approached 
him closely enough or spoke very loudly. 
With both father and mother at work in 
their little store, however, and with a 
deaf older sister who signed freely and 
rarely tried to talk, Milton’s chances of 
hearing language in conversational voice 
had been few. It might be said that he 
could hear but he did not, and_ that 
through no fault of his own. 

The situation at home seemed to be 
this: the parents had learned signs as the 
easiest way of getting along with the 
girl, who was nine years older than Mil- 
ton; so when the baby boy appeared with 
severely defective hearing they taught 
him to sign very much as the parents of 
normal children teach them to talk—by 
repeatedly associating the appropriate 
sign with the idea. While this practice 


had the advantage of keeping the minds 
of both children alert, it had the asso- 
ciated disadvantage of depriving them of 
opportunity to acquire and apply English 
at home. As a matter of fact, the parents 
did not know at first that lip-reading and 
Later, when they 


speech were possible. 


.parts of spoken words which he hai 


did know, they did not realize the eng 


mous influence that the attitude of 
home has on the language of its childre 
“Let the school teach them to talk ay 
read lips if it can,” was their though 
apparently, “What we do vacation 
does not matter.” 

So when Milton came to school he ha 
an abundant supply of signs, and som 


picked up from hearing accented syllable 
and emphatic utterances. In fact, he hal 
a “swear word” or two which his fathe 
had spoken loudly enough for him t 
hear! And, since he had heard only th 
emphatic, his voice had an_ unpleasant 
strident quality that strangely belied his 
sweet little face. Julia, the sister, had hy 
this time reached that impasse which # 
often occurs along in the intermediate 
grades with the child whose English i 
a translation from his sign thinking. 4s 
her work had become more independent 
she had become involved in a “confu 
sion of tongues” which made her ow 
written and spoken language a jumble o 
errors, and the language of books almos 
incomprehensible to her. Whether the 
school with its utmost effort would be 
able to pull her out of her verbal moras 
would depend upon the basic intelligence 
of the child and would be a matter of 
years. 

The challenge offered by Milton, ther 
was a sharp one. How. could he, with 
his usable hearing, yet with the mental 
processes of the sign-minded, be saved 
from similar language disaster? and how 
could he be taught successfully in 4 
fairly large class of deaf children whe 
were dependent upon lip reading? 

Now, after three years, it is a gratify 
ing experience to step into the “Hearing 
Class,” of which Milton is a member fot 
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one period daily, and note his quick, in- 
terested response to the special teacher's 
stories and conversation. It is pleasant 
to find his classroom teacher correcting 
his speech and language through his hear- 
ing, at the same time developing his pro- 
ficiency in lip reading. It is splendid to 
lean close to his ear and get his prompt 
reply to my unexpected question. He is 
really using that precious hearing in the 
mastery of English, and his voice is 
natural. But oh, what the vacations do 
to him—those sign-filled days of freedom 
at home! And how we wish that his 
father and mother would throw the weight 
of their influence on the side of speech 
and English; and that Julia, whom Mil- 
ton admires beyond measure, were being 
held to English at home, both for Milton’s 
sake and her own. But the father and moth- 
er cannot see the point when we protest. 


MarTHA LIVINGSTON. 


In these days when restless discontent 
evidences the unstable foundation of many 
lives, we sometimes find strength in a 
glowing bit of certainty and faith found 
where we might have looked for weak- 
ness. little nine-year-old girl, very 
hard of hearing after a mastoid operation, 
isa member of a fourth grade class which 
was asked to write a paragraph on the 
subject, The Best Time 1 Ever Had. This 
is her production—a philosophy of life 
few could improve upon. 


Best Time Story 


The best time in my life is that some- 
times God gives me my wish. If I am in 
trouble he sometimes gets me out of it 
in some way I cannot understand. But I 
am glad I can go to church to thank him. 
He has given me not too much, not too 
little, but enough to live on. He has 
given me a house to live in. It is 
not a very good one but it is good 
enough for me. He has given me food 
enough to live on. He is very good to 
me. If he was as good to you as he is 
to me wouldn’t you be happy like me? 


Replies to the letters from mothers, 
published in this department in February, 
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continue to demonstrate the desire of 
teachers to join hands with the parents 
in solving the problems of our children. 
The letters below are from Mrs. Leola 
A. Gratz and contain the fruits of ex- 
perience. While many would not agree 
with her in advising that a six-year-old 
deaf child be placed in school with nor- 
mal children, the disagreement is one 
which Mrs. Gratz anticipates and which 
may serve to stimulate further discussion. 
What is the reaction of the profession to 
such procedure with a child who has no 
speech but who seems to be gaining in 
hearing ? 


To “A Mother”: 


Today I received my Votta Review, 
in which your letter was printed. Having 
been a teacher of the deaf for many (I 
hate to think how many!) years, and step 
mother to a thirteen-year-old deaf boy for 
the past eight years, I believe I can see 
both sides of the matter. 


In the first place, I hope the school 
your little girl is attending is not in Ohio. 
I’m awfully proud of our state’s day 
schools! If it is, I should appreciate 
knowing it. 

Your youngster, like all others, goes 
through a radical transition during her 
first year of school. The habits that are 
so unfortunately apparent now may soften 
in time into something less awful. I say 
this as a teacher. On the other hand, as 
a mother, I think I would do one or both 
of two things. I would correspond with 
the state department, with the section in 
direct supervision of this school and find 
out if this teacher’s credentials and back- 
ground are all that is necessary. Plans 
are now well under way to require teach- 
ers of the deaf to be so certificated that 
this sort of thing can not occur. 

The other thing I'd do would be to 
try to place her in a regular first grade 
with an especially fine teacher. I will 
perhaps be severely criticized for saying 
this. Yet nearly every day school in 
this state is sending most of its deaf chil- 
dren into the grades with hearing children 
for some work each day. After following 
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this custom myself for several years, I 
feel convinced that it is a great factor in 
making the deaf child more like his 
hearing friends. 

Don’t fail to use the hearing your child 
has. You can tell her, when she hears 
the church bell, “that’s the church bell,” 
and so with other sounds. If the tele- 
phone rings, watch her eyes to see if she 
hears it. Then ask her if she heard it, 
letting her know how happy you are if 
she does. Encourage her to tell you what 
she hears. Above all, use normal lan- 
guage, so far as possible when talking to 
her. Be sure to include her, as far as 
possible, in your table conversation. At 
no other time does our boy interrupt so 
much with “What are you talking about?” 

Leota A. GRATZ. 
Dear Mrs. : 

I read your letter which was printed 
in the February issue of the Voxta ReE- 
view. I can, I believe, see both sides. 
I feel that you were very wise to start 
your son in school at such an early age. 
Probably the university girl who, you 
say, has half his time, is in training. 
This may seem a disadvantage, but, along 
with her lack of experience, this un- 
trained girl may bring a desire to help 
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and willingness to accept advice th 
balances things. 

It is most unfortunate that the hey 
of the department is not a member 
either of our organizations and not a si) 
scriber to the Votta Review.  Everyoy 
needs fresh impetus in his vocation 
prevent stagnation, but, on the other hanj 
the economic conditions have hit 4 
teachers, and last summer few of us cal 
afford to go to California. 

My class of fifteen pupils has no P.TA 
organization, principally because most ¢ 
the pupils are non residents. And whik 
the P.T.A. should have and often dos 
have good aims, I know of at least tw 
which have had to be disbanded becaug 
they have done more harm than good. 
Please don’t misunderstand me. I think 
it is splendid to have a good P.T.A., ani 
have always looked forward to establish 
ing one in my class. But the fact ma 
be that this school to which your son he 
longs has a good reason for having none 

You are very wise in helping your son 
at home. We teachers are very helples 
when we consider the small percentage of 
the child’s time we have, if there is no 
home cooperation. 

LeoLa A. Gratz. 


—— 


A RAINY DAY IN CHICAGO—VIEW FROM THE FIELD MUSEUM 


Photograph by Kathleen Hempel 
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A Notable Contribution 


CoRRECTION OF DEFECTIVE SPEECH. Twit- 


myer and Nathanson, P. Blakiston’s 
Son and Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 


Judged on the points by which a book 
dealing with a scientific subject should 
be judged—concise writing, clear think- 
ing, sound teaching and precise organiza- 
tion of material—“Correction of Defec- 
tive Speech,” by Dr. Edwin B. Twitmyer 
and Dr. Yale Samuel Nathanson, cannot 
be too highly praised. For a number 
of years Dr. Twitmyer has conducted a 
clinic at the University of Pennsylvania 
for the study and correction of all types 
of speech defects. Dr. Samuelson is his 
assistant in this work, which has been 
outstanding in its success. Cases of stutter- 
ing, stammering, aphonia and aphasia 
resulting from brain injuries, “mutism” 
of backward children, “negativism” of 
subnormal children, facial paralysis, cleft 
palate—in short, hundreds upon hundreds 
of individuals suffering from the handicap 
of defective speech—have pasesd through 
this clinic to be benefited through the 
practice of a “healing art.” 

Though the book has been written pri- 
marily for the use of teachers of children 
and adults of normal or almost normal 
hearing whose speech is faulty, the vol- 
ume contains much that will be helpful 
in a very practical way to teachers of the 
deaf. The authors graciously acknowl- 
edge that “the most advanced methods of 
teaching normal speech to the deaf fur- 
nish an excellent starting point for cor- 


rective speech training.” They are in ab- 


solute accord as to 
general principles ‘ 

with our saner 

methods. They ac- 

cept, as a prepon- = 
derating majority 

of teachers of the 

deaf do, the belief 

that “the congeni- 

tally deaf child is 

incapable of ac- 

quiring speech in 

the normal instinctive manner.” They 
so organize their materials that “each 
new sound is introduced in proper re- 
lation to sounds already learned and 
no new sound appears in the exercises 
until the teaching and learning of the 
previous sound has been acquired.” 
They hold the case must “at first con- 
sciously and later subliminally effect the 
proper oritans,” meaning by “oritans” 
the positions and movements of the or- 
gans of speech in producing speech. They 
sum up the process by which artificial 
speech is produced as depending on three 
things, “First, correct breathing; second, 
correct oritans; and third, the combina- 
tion of these processes.” 

The book has three divisions. Part I 
deals briefly with the general psychol- 
ogical and physiological approach to the 
problem. Both Drs. Twitmyer and Nath- 
anson are outstanding in the field of psy- 
chology as well as in the field of speech 
correction, but the lay reader need fear 
no involved discussion and no unrestrained 
use of psychological terminology. On the 
contrary, this part of the book contains 
simple statements on which the practical 
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psychologist—and every teacher should 
be one—will enjoy pondering. 

At least five-sixths of the book is de- 
voted to material for the use of the teach- 
er and for practice on the part of the 
learner. The exercises for breathing, 
tongue gymnastics and vocalization are 
excellent. The material for sentence prac- 
tice is abundant and well-prepared. The 
exercises focus attention on consonants, 
which are classified as “continuants” and 
“stops,” on consonant combinations and 
on “frequency” words. In the opinion of 
the reviewer, some statements concerning 
the formation of certain consonants are 
to be questioned. As instances, we are 
told that “if more comfortable,” the tip 
of the tongue may be “permitted to ex- 
tend slightly beyond the teeth,” in the 
production of /; that r is made by a 
“slight movement upwards and backwards 
against the roof of the mouth,” and that 
hk should be taught as having a single 
definite position. No distinction is made 
between th vocal and th non-vocal. The 
voiced sh known to users of the North- 
ampton charts as zh is entirely omitted 
(would that it might be!) and 7 is paired 
with sh. However, the reviewer, long an 
ardent advocate of teaching point-up ch, 
finds the description of the formation of 
ch to be a very satisfactory one—‘similar 
to the sh sound with the additional move- 


ment which brings the tongue against the , 


upper teeth where they meet with the 


o s 
gums. 


Part III deals with directions for the 
keeping of a “Progress Chart” which will 
insure “both a quantitative and qualita- 
tive evaluation of progress.” A reprint of 
a paper by Dr. Nathanson, “A Conceptual 
Basis of Habit Modification,” which first 
appeared in The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, is appended to Part III and con- 
tains accounts of interesting cases and 
some convincing data. 


A review should “present a book,” but 
so a brief a review as this cannot ade- 
quately present a book which contains 
scarcely a superfluous word. This latest 
contribution to our scant literature on the 
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teaching of speech would be allowed 
present itself in its entirety, for its valw | 
lies both in what it tells and in what | 
suggests. | 
— ENFIELD JOINER, | 


New Experiments in Testing the Deal | 


Motor Abilities of Deaf Children, by | 
John A. Long, Ph.D., Teachers’ Col. | 
lege, Columbia University, Contributions | 
to Education No. 514. Price, $1.50. 

This study, which is sponsored by Dr, | 


Rudolf Pintner, describes and summar. 


izes the findings of a series of tests of 
deaf and hard of hearing children, under. 
taken with the purpose of analyzing the 
differences between them in the field of 
motor traits. The deaf children tested 
were pupils at the Lexington Avenue 
School, New York City; the hearing chil- 
dren who formed the control group were 
selected at the Hebrew Orphan Asylum of 
the City of New York. The study was 
confined to Jewish children. Five of the 
six tests of the Standard Motor Skills 
Unit constituted the main portion of the 
equipment employed. The apparatus con- 
sisted of (1) spool packing, for measur- 
ing speed in bimanual coordination; (2) 
serial discriminator, to measure speed of 
finger movements in discriminative reac: 
tion to a visual series; (3) Koerth pur- 
suit rotor, for measuring eye-hand co- 
ordination in following a target moving 
in a circular path; (4) tapping key, for 
measuring speed of finger and forearm 
movement; (5) Miles motility rotor, for 
measuring speed in turning a small hand 
drill; (6) Smedley hand dynamometer, 
to give a simple measure of srtength; and 
(7) balancing board to give a_ rough 
measure of sense of balance. 

Each group consisted, for most of the 
tests, of fifty-one boys and thirty-six girls, 
ranging in age from 8 to 17 years. The 
groups were compared on the basis of 
mean group performances for the various 
tests. On the whole, the deaf boys proved 
superior to hearing boys and the deaf 
girls inferior to hearing girls. With the 
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TOLD BY TEACHERS 


Teachers of the deaf frequently regale 
their friends with charming and often ex- 
tremely humorous anecdotes of things 
that happen in school. It is a pity that 
few of these tales ever get into print. 
The forthrightness of deaf children, their 
relentless spade calling, and their clair- 
voyance create situations in which the 
hearing adult has simply nothing to say 
—or do. except tell the story afterwards, 
And as for the methods which deaf chil- 
dren invent of supplementing their inade- 
quate vocabularies—well, here are two 
stories that have just come this way from 
the Virginia School for the Deaf.— 
EpiTor. 

Basic English 


We read and hear of schemes and 
recommendations to make English intel- 
ligible with fewer words than those com- 
monly regarded essential. We wonder 
whether our eight year old Yetta of prep- 
aratory first grade might not be an ad- 
vocate of the plan. 

The principal of the school was urging 
the children to talk during the summer 
when they were at home. 

“And who knows when we are going 
home?” said she. 

“I know,” said Yetta proudly, running 
to the calendar and pointing to May 3rd. 

“Three—home,” she announced and 
then, lest we feel that her supply of in- 
formation had been exhausted, rapidly 


thumbed the pages of the calendar until 
she came to September 7th, when she con- 


cluded the conversation with the remark, 
“Three—home; seven—school.” 
—VirciniA M. SEEGERS. 


A Valentine for Her Best Friend 


For several days before Valentine Day 
we had been busy making valentines dur- 
ing the hand work periods. At that time 
the children recognized no names _ in 
speech reading except mine and those of 
their classmates. After they realized that 
the valentines were to be given to others, 
they had lots of fun leading me from 
room to room in order to point out the 
various persons to whom they wished their 
valentines sent. I wrote the names for 
them. 

One little girl, the baby of the class, 
came to me with her prettiest valentine 
and a beseeching expression on her face. 
She made me understand that the person 
to whom she wished to give this one was 
neither a pupil nor a teacher. She tried 
to say something which I could not under- 
stand. Suddenly her face lighted up. 
She ran to the closet, looked through my 
material, and brought me a speech read- 
ing card. On the card was a picture of 
Santa Claus. 

Santa Claus had been generous to her 
at Christmas and this was her chance to 
do something in return! 

—Loulse CorFey. 


The Inheritance of Deafness 


The January, 1933, Journal of Heredity 
contains an article by Dr. William J. 
Tinkle on “Deafness as a Eugenical Prob- 
lem.” This is a summary of a study of 
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Typical of all single-disc Golden Tone 
Acousticons 


SPECIAL... 
A 1933 Acousticon 
for only 10c A DAY! 


Now, we offer you the greatest bargain in 
hearing-aid history . . . . incomparably 
better hearing at “now-I-can-have-one” 
prices! 


Turn in your old electrical hearing-aid ... 
any make, any model . . . and get a 30 per 
cent discount, as a trade-in allowance, on 
a new and infinitely better Golden Tone 
1933 model. The value in better hearing 
is beyond price. The value in dollars is 
incomparable. 


A single-disc Golden Tone Acousticon, 
with 30 per cent trade-in allowance, is 
only $31.50. Only ten cents a day, if you 
prefer monthly payments. A double-disc 
Golden Tone Acousticon, with 30 per cent 
trade-in allowance, is only $43.40. Less 
than fourteen cents a day, if you prefer 
monthly payments. 


Lowest prices ever quoted for new Golden 
Tone Models . . . finest aids to hearing 
Acousticon has ever made. Call for free 
demonstration at any Audition Room or 
Authorized Consultant’s. 


ACOUSTICON 


Dept. VR, 2 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


The Volta Review 


the inheritance of deafness undertaken a 
Ohio State University, the expenses of 
which were borne in part by the Ameri. 
can Medical Association. A study of the 
family history records of the Ohio State 
School for the Deaf and contact with 
families of the pupils of the Columbus 
Day School supplied some of the data, 
Dr. Tinkle also visited the Volta Bureay 
and consulted the material on the jp. 
heritance of deafness gathered by Dr. Bell 
and others. Although deafness was the 
first trait to be studied from the stand. 
point of scientific eugenics, not enough 
data have as yet been gathered to enable 
scientists to form exact conclusions in re. 
gard to it, aside from the demonstrated 
fact that deaf-mutism and otosclerosis are 
inherited, the latter in larger proportion 
than the former. Dr. Tinkle’s study is 
interesting, and may encourage more ex- 
tensive research in this as yet largely un- 
explored field. 


Concerning Activities 


To THE Epitor OF THE VOLTA REVIEW: 


Although I am not a teacher of the 
deaf, I have, through contact, become 
greatly interested in the problem of the 
deaf child, and I occasionally read the 
Votta Review. I take exception to some 
of the statements in “The Teacher Across 
the Hall” for March. As a teacher of 
the first grade, I have, for the past year 
and a half, been treating my children to 
the activity program. When I say “treat- 
ing,” I mean just what that word implies, 
because the children eat it up. The hand: 
ling of real tools, the thrill of accom 
plishment, the joy permeating all that 
work means a great deal to the normal 
child, who has everything else and yet 
lives in this activity. It means even more 
to the deaf child. He handles tools, 
makes furniture, paints, models. Here 
at least he is alive; his deafness is no 
handicap. 

Say he is making a chair. He wants 
to talk about it; wants to tell about it at 
home. Perhaps he made it himself; per 
haps another child helped him by holding 
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the wood while he sawed, or holding pieces 
while he nailed them together. Here is 
both creation and cooperation, and these 
are real life situations. I am certain that 
if you place before a group of deaf chil- 
dren a real bed, a real table, and real 
tools, they would rather take the tools 
and make a bed and a table for them- 
selves. The things they make are more 
real than anything you give them. After 
all, bed making is not making a bed. 

Apply activity to the problems of hy- 
giene. It is all very well to show pictures 
of clean bathrooms and clean children 
and preach cleanliness, but the appliances 
are far more interesting when the child 
assembles them for the bath room he has 
made himself. Moreover, there is the 
matter of keeping the work clean, which 
leads to a knowledge of the necessity for 
clean hands. 

The article talks about thought con- 
tent, and there is mention of the fact 
that deaf children don’t like to read 
books because the children are usually 
too old for the stories. Here activities 
can help. Get the children to help you 
make the stories, and they will want to 
read and talk about them. This activity 
can be carried into the higher grades, 
from the first grade up. 

Has “Teacher Across the Hall” ever 
really tried an activity for herself? Her 
article leads me to believe that she is 
speaking from theory only. I sincerely 
believe that the activity program is the 
most wonderful that could ever have come 
the way of the deaf child. Of course, the 
new ways may sometimes be dangerous, 
but if we want to put beauty and life 
into teaching we must look for the ad- 
vantage in the new systems. 

HILDA GREENE. 


Was It Sin?—Teacher: What is your 
Worst sin? 

Seminary Student: Vanity. I stand in 
front of my mirror for hours admiring 
my beauty. 

Teacher : 
imagination. 


That’s not vanity — that’s 


—Yellow Jacket. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Lower School at four years or younger when 
space permits. The Upper School prepares 
students for High School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well-equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Directors of Normal Department: 
CAROLINE A. YALE, LL.D., L.H.D. 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 
ee 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual. __ $17.00 


Series III. Myths pita $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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THE NEW 
Featherlite Gem 


Fits Snugly and 
Comfortably in the Ear 


Reasonably Priced 


Call for FREE TEST or Write for 
Our New Booklet, ‘““V-R” 


Gem Ear Phone Co., inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WIsconsin 7-4428 


The Minuet—Graduati Day, 1932 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 


DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


The Volta Review 


Baddeck in the Catskills 
(Continued from page 201) 


1 do not know whether you ever had the 
pleasure of meeting Dr. Bell, but if you 
did you will agree with me that he was 
just a grand old man, and for a man of his 
position you would never dream he was 
such, because, as you will see by the pic. 
ture, he dressed very plain, and it always 
was a pleasure to visit him in his home. 

His “speed cigar” was shaped like a 
cigar and run by two large liberty motors, 
just up over our heads, and oh, what a 
noise. But it would travel 90 miles per 
hour. It was not a hydroplane. It never 
left the water, but just skimmed along the 
top. That was in 1919 and that was going 
some for those days. 

It was Dr. Bell’s intention to give these 
speed boats to the Allies for crossing the 
English Channel in a hurry, but just as he 
got them perfected, the war came to an end. 

But his chief mechanic, Mr. Casey Bald- 
win, a mighty fine fellow whom Dr. Bell 
dearly loved, crossed the water in a 40 
foot sail boat built in Dr. Bell’s shop. 

Yours truly, 


Harry W. Pacer, 
Harvard, N. Y. 


Articles from the Pennsylvania School 


(Continued from page 219) 


' city, but the largest one he ever 


saw.) 
Mary has the largest doll I ever saw. 
These may be followed by the inter- 
rogative form, using such questions as: 
Who is the shortest in our class? 
Is Hartford the largest city in Con- 
necticut ? 
Who has the best speech in our class? 
Which is the prettiest? (referring 
to a group of objects already men- 
tioned ) 
What is the most interesting lesson 
you have? 
What is the funniest movie you ever 
saw? 
Who has the cutest cat you ever saw? 
There are, of course, a number of ad- 
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jectives which cannot be compared. Some 
of these (such as “perfect” and “com- 
plete”) are commonly but incorrectly 
used in the comparative form. If some- 
thing is perfect it is perfect. 

It has been found that teaching the 
comparison of adjectives in these steps 
greatly lessens the tendency toward con- 
fusion in their use, but it must be remem- 
bered that it takes an endless amount of 
work and patience to obtain spontaneity. 
Not the least point should be taken for 
granted. Language acquisitions depend 
upon practice, and sufficient practice de- 
pends upon the ingenuity of the teacher 
in devising new drills using the degrees 
of comparison until their use becomes in- 
tuitive. 


Looks into Books 


(Continued from page 230) 


sexes combined, the deaf and _ hearing 
groups were nearly equal, in the motor 
abilities tested. Deaf girls were inferior 
to deaf boys to a greater degree than was 
the case for hearing girls and boys. Both 
sexes of the deaf were superior to the 
hearing in the spool-packing, tapping, 
and motility rotor tests. These three tests 
are most influenced by muscular speed as 
a factor making for success. One of the 
general conclusions offered by Dr. Long 
is that there should be no vocational dis- 
crimination against the deaf on the basis 
of inferiority in motor skills. 

He adds, “For schools for the deaf the 
implication of this study is that strong 
emphasis should be placed on industrial 
training.” As schools for the deaf have 
been emphasizing industrial training for 
nearly a hundred years, there is nothing 
very startling in this conclusion. 


After all, yourself is the only one per- 
son you can by no possibility get away 
from in this life, and, maybe. in another. 
It is worth a little pains and money to 
do good to him. 


—Rudyard Kipling. 


THE 
STACY-TRENT HOTEL 


Trenton, New Jersey 


Absolutely Fireproof 


Facing Stacy Park, Delaware River, State 
House and Historic Colonial Barracks 


TWO LARGE DINING ROOMS 
AND COFFEE SHOPPE 


Special Rates To Delegates and Teachers Attending 
the International Congress June 18th to 23rd. 


LOUIS W. PARSONS, Manager 


Pay checks for play days! 


AN ANNUITY 


Will secure your future. 

Will bring exceptional returns on 
amount invested. 

Will reach you monthly as long as 
you live. 


IMMEDIATE OR DEFERRED 


For information, address 
MISS ALMA McCRUM 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

720 Shoreham Building, 

Washington, D. C. 


Tear off the slip below and mail it now 


Without obligation on my part, send me 
information about an annuity for 


Date of birth 
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Teaching Sets 
Priced in accordance 
with present conditions 
A28AT—for 6 pupils - $375 
PTCA-3—for 12 pupils $690 
DO-3—for 12 pupils $1,440 
OVER FIFTY SCHOOLS USE 
THE RADIOEAR—WRITE FOR DETAILS 
E. A. MYERS & SONS 
306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESB, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Nineteenth Year, 1932-33 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 


MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 


inzie Meth 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 


Order from 
LULA M. BRUCE DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


When Writing to Advertisers 


Please Mention 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


The Volta Review 


Selected by A. H. Damon 


America, America, God mend 
thine only flaw 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
thy liberty in law. 
—Katherine Lee Bates. 


Life is made up, not of great sacrifices 
or duties, but of little things, in which 
smiles and kindness and small obliga. 
tions, given habitually, are what win and 
preserve the heart and secure comfort. 

—Sir Humphrey Davy. 


Beautiful music and having a share in 
making music themselves; appreciation 
of pictures and trying their hand at mak- 
ing pictures; knowledge of sculpture and 
fine architecture in their community; 
stories from the past that are helpful in 
interpreting the present and that prophesy 
the future; gayety that comes through 
playing together :—these are the curricular 
goals that the fearful taxpayer may de- 
fine as unnecessary. We know that they 
are more necessary in the light of our 
increasing leisure than the three R’s. 

I believe that one of the most necessary 
of school influences is that children should 
be taught to love whatever is lovable. 


—Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 


Intelligence alone will not insure a 
happy or successful life. 
—Marion L. Faegre. 


A happy man or woman is a better 
thing to find than a five pound note. He 
or she is a radiating focus of good will, 
and their entrance into a room is as 
though another candle had been lighted. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Facts that are not frankly faced have 
a bad habit of stabbing one in the back. 
—Sir Harold Bowden. 
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It is the growling man who lives a dog’s 


life. 
—Coleman Cox. 


Therefore, come what may, hold fast 
to love. Though men should rend your 
heart, let them not embitter or harden it. 
We win by tenderness; we conquer by 
forgiveness. 


—F. W. Robertson. 


A train of thought cannot arise from 
nothing. It can only start from an 
“event” external to and independent of 


the mind itself. 
—Alfred Hook. 


Baby John’s cooperation on dishwash- 
ing may not be much help to Mother, 
but it has value for John. 

—Harold M. Williams. 


Let us discard for all time the notion 
that education consists of book learning. 
—Elise Martens. 


The Americans are a funny people. 
They can’t read. They have the most ex- 
pensive schools that have ever been built, 
but they don’t know how to read. They 
have the finest equipment that there is 
anywhere in the world, but they don’t 
know how to read. They are a funny 
people. They can’t read. 


The Americans don’t know how to 
play. They are a queer people. They 
don’t know how to play. They buy the 
most expensive mechanical toys that can 
be devised for their children, but they 
can't play. 

The Americans are a queer people. 
They can’t rest. They don’t know how to 
rest. They spend all of their money try- 
ing to get rest, but they don’t know how 
to rest. They are a queer people. And 
they don’t care what you say about them. 
You tell them all these things and they 
go right on doing them. The Americans 
are a queer people. 

—Stephen Leacock. 


TELEPHONE 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


TeLtepHONE AMPLIFIERS enable most per- 
sons with impaired hearing to use their tele- 
phones as satisfactorily as people with normal 
hearing. By turning a small dial, the user can 
control the volume of sound in the telephone 
receiver to the degree suitable to his per- 
sonal requirements. For a trial demonstration, 
consult the Business Office of your local Bell 
Telephone Company. You incur no obligation. 


Demand for this book is steadily growing 


LIP READING FOR THE 
DEAFENED ADULT 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 

Price $4.15, postpaid 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Se, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 


For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price $2.60 postpaid 


Order from the Volta Bureau 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourh years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 


THE CONVERSATIONAL READER 
BY KATE AND SOPHIA ALCORN 


A Method of Developing Silent Reading and 
the Conversational Habit in the Primary Grades 


Price, 60 cents. Postage extra. 
Order from the Authors 
STANFORD, KENTUCKY 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
(Second Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 
THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 


Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Beginner’s Book... 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes__$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes_$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations.$1.00 
Attractively color—Order from the 
uthor 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 


The Volta Review 


ComPILED BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


Influence of Advertising. — The 
teacher naturally assumed that all her 
small children knew how to play “Blind 
Man’s Buff,” and so gave them no prelim. 
inary instructions. When she blindfolded 
one of the little girls, however, and the 
child made no effort to start playing, she 
asked: “Well, Betty, why don’t you play?” 

“Where is the cigarette?” was the reply. 


Waterproofed if not Fireproofed! 
—Well, Mab,” said her friend, “have you 
made up your mind to marry the Irish 
vicar?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the worried 
Mab. “He is so eccentric.” 

“Eccentric? How?” 

“Why, you know, when he’s preaching in 
Belfast he calls his congregation ‘Dear 
Belfast souls,’ and at Dublin, of course, it 
is ‘Dear Dublin souls,’ and—” 

“That’s not eccentric—that’s very friend- 
ly, I think.” 

“T know, I know,” said Mab. “But I’m 


so worried. You see he is preaching this 


‘Sunday at Cork.” 


Summer!—A man walking along the 
beach, stopped in front of a very pretty 
girl, who wore the latest in bathing suits, 
and whose face seemed quite familiar. He 
took off his hat and, bowing, remarked 
that it was a very pleasant day. 

“How dare you speak to me!” cried 
the girl, indignantly. “I don’t know you 
from Adam.” 

The gentleman was somewhat startled, 
but recovered promptly. “Well, for that 
matter,” he said, slowly, looking her over, 
“I would hardly know you from Eve.” 

—Tid Bits. 
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Her Ears Were All Right.—He and 
his best girl were seated in a dim corner. 

“Give me a kiss?” he pleaded. 

The girl made no answer. 

“Won't you please give me a kiss?” 
he asked again. 

Still no answer. 

“Please, please, just one?” he begged. 

And still no answer. 

“Are you deaf?” he shouted at length. 
.’ she snapped, “Are you _paral- 


yzed ?”” 
—Washington Star. 


Johnny Could Read.—*‘Johnny, did 
you get that loaf of bread I sent you 
for?” 

“No, the store was closed.” 

“It couldn’t be at this time of day. 
you try the door?” 

“No, “cause I saw a sign on the door 
that said ‘Home Cooking.’ ” 


Did 


One on Webster.—lIn a foreign com- 
munity, where the greatest problem was 
an understanding of the English language, 
a class had been asked to use the words 
of the spelling lesson in sentences. Jack 
remembered the definition for “withered”: 
“to dry up; in the fall, we say, “The 
leaves have withered.’ ” His sentence read, 
“We went swimming in the lake, came 
up on the bank and withered.” 

—Modern Education. 


Rich in Carbon.—A man who had 
run out of gas on the outskirts of a coun- 
try town saw a boy coming along the 
road carrying a big tin can. “Say, boy,” 
he called, “I hope that’s gasoline you have 
in that can.” 

“I hope it ain’t,” returned the boy. 
“It would taste like the dickens on Ma’s 
pancakes.” 

—Journal of Education. 


No Longer Sterling.—*! thought your 
secretary was a blonde.” 
“She was, but she’s gone off the gold 
standard.” 
—Journal of Education. 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 

A House devoted to the 
needs of the hard of hear- 
ing; social, educational activ- 
ities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

VISITORS WELCOME 


THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


1212 Market Street, Room 304 


A Community Center for the Deafened 

Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 

ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 

May We Offer You Our Western 
Hospitality! 


WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 


HARD OF HEARING 
Incorporated 


1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 


ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and Domestic makes of HEARING AIDS, in- 
cluding battery and no-battery types, and also the 
newest BONE CONDUCTION SONOTONE. Thirty 
years of specialized service to the deafened. Without 
obligation, write or call on 


D. FARBER, Consultant 


ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS CO. 
59 E. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH 
IN TWELVE LESSONS 
By ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
(Fourth Edition) 
Revised and Edited by Caroline A. Yale 
Order from the Volta Bureau 


Price, $1.00 
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The Volta Review 


In Press - --- 
Ready for Delivery May 10th 
Mail Your Order Now! 


PROBLEMS OF THE DEAF 


BY 
MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


610 Pages—273 Illustrations—Leather Bound 
$6.00 Postage prepaid 


An unusual, authoritative and comprehensive volume of XIX chapters, covering every 
phase of work with the Deaf and Deafened and Speech Defective, by an otologist 
and teacher of 40 years’ experience, including: 


Chronological History of Deafness—Anatomy and Physiology—Mechanics of Speech—Speech 
Defects—Cerebral Localization—Hearing Tests—Methods of Instruction—The Acoustic Method— 
Training of Teachers—The Deaf Child—Hard-of-Hearing Child—Physician and Deaf Child— 
Parent of Deaf Child—Deafened Adult—Hearing aids—Schools for the Deaf—Quacks and Quackeries 


—Research. 


Published by THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS 
912 South Kingshighway ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MIAMI SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Specializing in Teaching Speech to the Totally Deaf from Three Years of Age by the Novel 
Method of Dr. Max Meyer, through Strictly Phonetic Shorthand 


Ideal Climate—No Smoke—Endless Sunshine—Same Temperature All Seasons—Outdoor 

Life—Best Medical Service—Pure Air—Open 52 Weeks of the Year—Moderate Cost—En- 

trance Any Day—Educational Supervision by Dr. Max Meyer—Residential Supervision by a 
Committee of the Southern Florida League 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL . DAY SCHOOL 


Address: The Southern League for the Hard of Hearing 
Headquarters: University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 
. 


WANT COLUMN MATRON with ten years’ experience in large resi- 


dential school wants position. Also experienced as 
dietitian and Y. W. C. A. cafeteria director. Address 
Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one D. M., Volta Bureau. 


insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ed: = cispERVISING PRINCIPAL desires position for the 
ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. year 1933-34. References and training upon request. 


Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 Address M. J., Volta Bureau. 


35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. TEACHER experienced in both residential and day 

school work desires position for 1933-34. Speech cor- 

a for deaf or hearing. Address L. E., Volta 
ureau. 


SUMMER POSITION wanted by teacher in depart- WANTED: Position as physical director. Willing 
ment of speech reading and speech correction, District to do some supervisory work. Graduate of Posse- 
of Columbia public schools. Formerly at Mt. Airy. Nissen School, Boston. Three years’ experience im 
Address S. A., Volta Bureau. schools for the deaf. Address A. C., Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: Position by teacher with three years’ SUPERVISOR wants position for 1933-34, Three 
training and several years’ experience. Holds Asso- years’ experience in school for the deaf. Graduate of 
ciation Standard Certificate. Address E. B. S., ¢/o osse Nisson School, Boston. Address A. C., Volta 
Volta Bureau. Bureau. 
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